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T THE OUTSET of his fifth Gifford Lecture Professor Tiele 
spoke of the religions which were entitled to be classed as 
ethical, and in this connexion he discussed the essential difference 
between Buddhism and Christianity, and the other religions in the 
group. The latter, he said, were all limited to a single people or 
nationality, and if they nevertheless spread and were accepted by 
other nations, that was done along with the whole civilisation to 
which they belonged. Christianity and Buddhism, however, did 
not direct themselves to a single people, but to all men, and to all 
in their own language. In short, Christianity and Buddhism were 
both universalistic in character, whereas the other ethical religions 
were, at least in a certain measure, still particularistic. Moham- 
medanism was so in the least degree. That religion also spread 
itself out among many peoples, but by its sacred language, its ob- 
ligatory pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, and its legal prescrip- 
tions, which went down into details, it was much more particular- 
istic than either Buddhism or Christianity, and it stood also in 
many other respects below them. 

Professor Tiele acknowledged that there was an essential dif- 
ference between Buddhism and Christianity, and the religion of 
Islam, because Mohammedanism had not brought forth the univer- 
salistic principle out of itself as a necessary application of its fun- 
damental thought, but had borrowed it from Christianity, and had 
apprehended it more politically than religiously. In fact, this uni- 
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versalism of Islam was little different from, and was indeed nothing 
but an expansion of, the proselytism of Judaism. 

Continued study of the subject and further reflexion, had led 
Professor Tiele to conclusions, even regarding Buddhism and 
Christianity, that differed in some respects from the prevailing 
view, and from that which had hitherto been accepted by him. 
Buddhism and Christianity were, each of them, rather an abstrac- 
tion, than an actually existing organisation,—not a particular re- 
ligion, but a group or family of religions, one in origin and in cer- 
tain general principles, but otherwise often differing world wide 
and often standing in a hostile attitude towards each other. If 
we might define religions as ‘‘ modes of divine worship proper to 
different tribes, nations, or communities, and based on the belief 
held in common by the members of them severally,” this defini- 
tion was certainly applicable to the particular Buddhistic and 
Christian Churches and sects, but neither to Christianity nor Bud- 
dhism, as such, as a whole. Both fell outside of the boundary of 
their morphological classification. They were powerful revelations 
of the ethico-religious spirit, which, when spread by preaching, 
often conquered after long resistance the old religions with which 
they came into contact, so that they were permeated in more or 
less measure by the new higher principles, and were thereby wholly 
reformed. From this preaching, this conflict, and this fusion were 
born those related, yet, in kind and development, so sharply dis- 
tinguished religions or churches, which, taken together, were called 
Buddhism and Christianity. 

Inquiring next into the consequences of the specific origin of 
the ethical religions, the lecturer noted, in the first place, an im- 
portant modification in the conception of revelation ; and, in the 
second, the forming of more or less independent religious commu- 
nions, which no longer coincided with the community of the State 
or the people, but took up over against them a certain standpoint 
of their own, which, to a certain extent, was independent. With 
ethical religion there arose the Church ; for every ethical religion 
embodied itself necessarily in a Church. In passing, he remarked 
that he would not willingly give up the word ‘‘ Church,’”—not 
meaning the word in its philological sense, but the conception 
which was now definitely expressed by it. 

All ethical religions or churches had proceeded out of small 
unions, of which, as a rule, one highly endowed spirit was the soul 
and centre, and these had thereby always a certain independence 
over against the community of the people and the State. The eth- 
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ical religions, and even some forms of the highest families of reli- 
gion, viz., the Buddhistic and Christian, might also become State 
Churches, but they were so only as privileged Churches, exclu- 
sively recognised and supported by the State. They were no longer 
one with the State, but formed, even as State Churches, independ- 
ent bodies, and they could only permanently prevent the rise of 
other independent church associations among the citizens of the 
State. The rising of such more or less independent Churches was an 
important factor in the history of the evolution of religion. Called 
into existence by the religious self-consciousness, they were destined 
and bound to maintain that consciousness in the first place. With 
their birth dawned the emancipation of religion. The Church had a 
right to sovereignty within her own sphere, the domain of the con- 
science, the life of the soul, religious conviction. But she forfeited 
that right as soon as she would move upon a domain which was not 
her own; as soon as, driven by ambition or self-interest, she re- 
fused to others the liberty she demanded for herself; as soon as 
she proceeded to domineer over the State, science, philosophy, or 
art, and thus disturbed the other expressions of the spiritual life of 
man in their development. In conclusion, Professor Tiele consid- 
ered the third consequence of the specific origin of the ethical reli- 
gions, viz.: that being born of individualism, they could never 
wholly kill it by the power of the community, and that, conversely, 
neither would individualism kill its power. 


x 

Continuing an inquiry into the directions of development in 
particular religions and in groups of closely related religions, 
Professor Tiele said in his seventh lecture that what held true of 
the great families of religion was also applicable to the individual 
members of which they were composed, to single religions as well 
as to groups of mutually related religions. After quoting examples 
to show that evolution was a very complicated phenomenon, that 
it did not proceed in a straight line, nor was perfectly harmoni- 
ous, but that here the one side and there the other side of the re- 
ligious thinking and life was specially cultivated, and that thus 
_ every religion, every school, every sect, every direction, furnished 
its own contribution to the general development, he said that 
that, however, they could only do, and they could only bear fruit 
for this end, if they did not remain isolated, nor shoot past the 
goal in more and more sharply marked one-sidedness. In such 
cases, indeed, there commonly sprang up a reaction. But this 
reaction was, as a rule, a violent subversion, a falling into the op- 
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posite extreme. The cure could only be brought about by recon- 
ciliation, whereby the equilibrium was restored, or rather by which 
the tendencies which, on account of their one-sidedness appeared 
to be antagonistic and irreconcilable, were resolved into harmoni- 
ous co-operation. That co-operation, as was evident, would also 
be still always incomplete, just as all that was human was incom- 
plete—at least at the beginning it would be rather a striving, an 
ideal, which was only slowly realised ; but it would yet be a step 
forward and in the right direction. That which combined what 
was formerly separated, stood, on that account, higher, because it 
taught men to appreciate what was not esteemed, or was misun- 
derstood, by one direction as well as by the other, as equally legiti- 
mate, nay, as even necessary elements of the religious thinking and 
life ; and in so doing it let nothing be lost of the good in either di- 
rection, but made it conducive to the higher development of reli- 
gion. The whole history of the Roman religion was the history of 
a constant and systematic reception of Greek ideas and observances 
into the firmly founded structure of the Roman forms of worship. 
In Christianity that confluence of the two great streams of develop- 
ment reached its completion. While Buddhism reached the ex- 
treme limit in the direction of the one-sided theanthropism, and 
embraced all the divine in the Enlightened One, but soon again 
fell away into a composite mythology and an abject superstition; 
and while Islam in its own almost fatalistic monotheism embraced 
the most one-sided form of a theocrary, and thereby to a consider- 
able extent relapsed into the old particularism, Christianity brought 
the two antagonistic positions, transcendence and immanence, to 
unity by its ethical apprehension of the Fatherhood of God, in 
which both God’s exaltation above man and man’s affinity with 
God were comprehended. 

Christianity was the most many-sided of all religions and fam- 
ilies of religion, and it possessed thereby a capacity of adaptation 
that had been called its elasticity which explained the great wealth 
of its many and multifarious forms. It was in more than one re- 
spect, and more than any other religious communion, the religion 
of reconciliation ; and in this sense that it reconciled in itself with 
each other the apparently irreconcilable elements of the religious 
life, separately represented and one-sidedly developed in other re- 
ligions and in earlier periods of shorter or longer duration. For it 
brought to unity, not only the antithesis referred to, of theocracy 
and theanthropism, but others as well. In its preaching of the 
kingdom of God, which was not future only nor exclusively heav- 
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enly, but existed here already among us, and must also be realised 
on earth; in its beautiful doctrines of the communion of saints, the 
brotherhood of all mankind, and the equality of all before God, it 
strove after the most intimate union of all men, whatever be their 
descent, language, or color. But along with all that, it left full 
freedom to the individual, by proclaiming that the unity of the 
spirit was the only bond of this communion, and that each individ- 
ual was alone responsible for his own conscience—not like Bud- 
dhism which extinguished all individuality, because it annulled 
personality and imposed on every confessor passive obedience to 
the power placed above it. Christianity did not take up a hostile 
attitude to the world, nor did it mix itself with it; it neither hated 
nor defied it, and was therefore neither one-sidedly optimistic nor 
one-sidedly pessimistic. It appreciated and glorified the greatest 
self-denial and surrender of everything for a sacred end, but aim- 
less self-renouncement, fasting and abstinence for their own sakes, 
as meritorious works it rejected. It did not assert that the recon- 
ciliation of these antinomies, the confluence of these divergent di- 
rections, was already completed in the historical Christianity. They 
found them still frequently side by side and in conflict with each 
other; they were confronted here and now by the one, and then 
and there by the other religious thought cultivated with special 
preference, embodied in diverse churches and sects, and maintained 
by one-sided parties. But it was distinguished by this form from 
all other ethical religious communions, of which even the most uni- 
versalistic really knew only one form of religious life,—that they 
found in the bosom of Christianity all directions, and all of them 
appealing with some right, to the same authority. Hence, he by 
no means said that the reconciliation of what hitherto divided man- 
kind in matters of religion had already come about. It was the 
work which for nearly nineteen centuries had been carried on in 
the Christian world, partly unconsciously and partly with full con- 
sciousness, but which, although not without fruit, was still far from 
being completed. 

The whole history of religion viewed outwardly was the history 
of a succession of all sorts of one-sided forms of religion, in which 
the religious elements were variously mixed, and which in rivalry 
with each other arose, flourished, and perished, or at least ceased 
to grow. The history of Christianity was the continuation of the 
earlier history, but more complete, many-sided, all-embracing. 
What he meant was only this, that when they took the trouble to 
' penetrate to the kernel of the Gospel in which all the varieties of 
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Christian life took their origin, they should find there the solution 
of the contradictions in germ or in principle. He did not say that 
from partiality for the religion which he accepted as his. If he had 
to give expression to his religious conviction, he should confess 
that in the Christ, the true religion, the religion of humanity, was 
revealed to man. It was the religion which constantly created new 
forms that were higher and higher, but because they were human, 
were also always still defective, and which thus developed itself 
more and more in and through humanity. But that was a matter 
of belief, and he put himself here upon a purely impartial, scien- 
tific standpoint. Yet ever upon that standpoint, and as a result of 
historical and philosophical investigation, he did maintain that 
with the appearing of Christianity a wholly new period in the evo- 
lution of religion had begun; that all the currents of the religious 
life of humanity previously flowed together in it; and that to de- 
velop religion was now and henceforth the same as to realise more 
and more the principles of that religion. 
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THE NEXT PAPAL CONCLAVE.’ 


BY PROF. G. FIAMINGO, 


LL THIS TALK now going on in regard to the next Papal 
Conclave has something very strange about it, but nothing 
new. Pius 1X. also had the same curious experience of hearing a 
great deal said about his approaching death and his successor, and 
the same thing has happened to every pope who has had a long 
life. Now this talk may be no reflexion upon the living pope, but 
surely it is not pleasant to think that one is living too long. In the 
election of a cardinal for the papacy his age is always considered, 
and he is chosen as old as possible in the hope that another Con- 
clave may occur after a brief interval. When the election of Leo 
XIII. was under consideration one of the secondary arguments of 
the promoters of the candidacy of Pecci was precisely that of his 
advanced age. Cardinal Bartolini, the great supporter of Pecci, 
persuaded the four Spanish cardinals to oppose the candidacy of 
Franchi and to give their votes to Pecci on the grounds that 
Franchi was ‘‘ ¢roppo giovine,” too young, and that there would be 
time enough for him to reach the papacy. A pope then who lives 
too long is, especially for the Sacred College, a great disappoint- 
ment. Leo XIII. was not only advanced in age but had an ap- 
parently weak constitution, and it seemed to everybody that his 
powerful mind could not long remain in so weak and thin a body. 
Nevertheless, Leo has pronounced the holy benediction over the 
great majority of the cardinals who elected him. What a disap- 
pointment he has been to the Sacred College! It is this disap- 
pointment and a long restrained impatience that are signified by 
the numerous literary productions now appearing in regard to the 
next Conclave. 
All these productions concerning the next Conclave may be di- 


1 Translated from the manuscript of Professor Fiamingo, by I. W. Howerth, of the University 
of Chicago. 
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vided into two classes. One class treats the question in a general 
way, considering the qualities to be desired in the new pope, and 
similar topics. Sometimes writings of this class consider the present 
condition of Catholicism and the position of the papacy, and subject 
them to criticism. Each writer believes that the change of pope 
may result in transforming Catholicism in accordance with his own 
pet ideal of religion. Productions of the second class, however, try 
to reveal the preparatory work going on behind the scenes at the 
Vatican. They frequently appear in reviews, and after mentioning 
various cardinals proceed to discuss the question as to which one of 


‘them stands the best chance of securing the chair of St. Peter. They 


set before the reader a series of personalities which, far from com- 
manding his respect for the cardinals, represent them as engaged 
in intrigue and more or less vulgar gossip. Banghi, Maus, and 
Pappalettere pointed out Pecci some years before his election as 
the successor of Pius IX. But in their calculations they were as- 
sisted by the merits of Pecci himself. They were assisted also by 
all the follies and miseries which are summed up in the badly con- 
cealed antagonism between Pecci and Cardinal Antonelli, secretary 
of state of Pius IX., and by the strong antipathy of Pius IX. to- 
wards Pecci, and by the friendship between Pecci and Bartolini 
who in the Conclave was his strong supporter. They were strength- 
ened too by the various outbursts of discontent and protest against 
the politics of the Vatican in the last years of Pius IX. And yet 
Pecci has retained the regard and respect of those who if they were 
not scornful toward the papacy were certainly not enthusiastic for 
it, and has thus shown a character to which gossip and petty in- 
trigue must be repugnant. Publications then which pretend to re- 
veal the plots and schemes of the Vatican to designate a new pope 
while the present one is still living cannot be free from the odious 
character of idle gossips. When it is remembered that after all the 
Sacred College is composed of old men, and all that is necessary to 
precipitate a whole structure of ingenious speculations is the death 
of one of them, it is perceived how little is the importance which 
should be attached to this kind of talk, an importance indeed 
ephemeral and fictitious. 

Much greater, however, is the interest aroused by those stud- 
ies which make the discussion of the next Conclave an occasion for 
instituting an examination into the conditions of Catholicism, and 
which point out in their ideal of the new pope the gaps and defects 
which Catholicism must repair. To this kind of literary produc- 
tion concerning the Conclave belongs the volume which was recently 
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published by Le Sar Péladan, Le prochain conclave, and which has 
the pretentious and somewhat arrogant sub-title ‘‘ Istruzioni ai car- 
dinali.”” This sub-title, however, reflects the weakness of the whole 
book which is a series of severe reflexions, a revelation of the seeds 
of death, as Péladan himself expresses it, which are hidden in the 
palace of the Roman Pontiff. This criticism of the conditions of 
Catholicism the author completes with what in his mind constitutes 
the ideal of the Catholic religion, namely, humanisation, which he 
believes may be realised by the new pope. Péladan’s book is lack- 
ing in scientific and historical precision. We read, for instance, 
that in the early times of Catholicism the pope was elected by Ro- 
man bishops alone. Nothing could be more erroneous. The first 
authentic document concerning the election of a pope is the Zfistola 
written by Cornelius after being deposed by the Anti- Pope Novarius 
and who had again assumed the chair of St. Peter to which he is 
said to have been elected by sixteen bishops present at Rome. Now 
Péladan mistakes this special fact for a general proceeding in the 
election of all the popes. On the contrary, as in the early times of 
Christianity, and until this system was prohibited by the Council 
of Antioch (341 A. D.), many bishops and a few popes were nomi- 
nated by their predecessors, so after the time of Constantine there 
concurred in the election of the pope the suffrage of the people, the 
presence of almost all the clergy, the vote of the assembly of the 
oldest priests and a concourse of men of high consideration. Of 
such errors in regard to fact there are in Péladan’s book not a few. 
Italians, according to Péladan, number twenty-five million, not 
thirty-one million. 

But in spite of all this it must be recognised that the work of 
Le Sar Péladan has a value and merits our consideration. Péladan 
is a romancer, a mystic, and a decadent besides, and is a believer 
in the Christian Catholic religion. It may be understood, there- 
fore, that in his mind is established the custom of taking abstrac- 
tions for reality, of taking ideas as real facts and construing them 
as such in order to reach a new hypothesis and new abstractions, 
without suspecting in the least that he must thus arrive at a point 
far removed from reality. From the top of an edifice of abstractions 
the reality of life and its institutions appears sordid and mean. And 
Péladan who places himself in an elevated position and is inspired 
by an ideal undoubtedly far removed from reality, is able to see 
contemporaneous Catholicism in a way not possible to ordinary in- 
dividuals who think that what they observe from day to day is nat- 
ural and just. The criticisms of Péladan show sometimes real gaps 
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and weaknesses, but they show also the religious needs of a mind of 
large scientific culture, that is, of an intellectual development su- 
perior to what has heretofore satisfied Catholicism. Péladan is not 
the only cleric who predicts for the next pope and for the Catholic 
Church better times than those in which the author writes. ‘‘ Well] 
or ill, Péladan has spoken some necessary words, words which have 
been spoken by no one else. They will irritate many minds en- 
thusiastic over the constituted religious order. Other minds more 
subtle will be chilled by them.” 

Catholicism must be humanised. That is the sentiment which 
inspires Péladan’s whole work. Péladan never explains compre- 
hensively what he means by the humanisation of Catholicism. When 
he notes that the people of the cities are withdrawing from the 
Church, that persons of high culture are turning towards new re- 
ligions, and that we are in the presence of the masses who are de- 
serting, and of an é¢/i#e who are reflecting, Péladan concludes that 
all that is necessary to bring back the masses and to hold the é/ite 
is to create some more saints and to recognise the demands of hu- 
manity. It is necessary, he thinks, to diffuse knowledge high and 
low in order to re-establish on the one hand the equality so dear to 
the masses, and on the other to construct a hierarchy. How Péla- 
dan would explain all this, it would be difficult to say. Whoever is 
pope, and whatever may be the character of the Sacred College, it 
would be difficult to create more saints in an historical epoch when 
no more are desired, and at the same time to humanise and idealise 
religion for persons of culture. One cannot understand, indeed, 
how it would be possible to develop Catholicism for persons of 
culture on the one hand, and for the masses on the other. What 
effect would the ‘‘saints” created by Catholicism for the masses 
have upon the rest of the population, that is, upon the é/ite? 

Nor does Péladan explain how Catholicism is to create these 
saints. When has Catholicism ever created in a conscious and 
pre-determined manner any of the saints whom believers now adore? 
If Catholicism had practised such artifice, undoubtedly it would 
not have developed as it did seventeen or eighteen centuries ago, 
nor would it have that moral position which it now occupies. And 
yet there remains the fact established by a believer like Péladan 
that the population of the city is withdrawing from the Church, 
and cultured people are losing faith in Catholic dogmas which are 
found to bear a strong resemblance to those of other religions old 
and new. But his remedy for the decline of Catholicism set forth 
in a manner confused and contradictory has all the appearance of 
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those programs of social reform ad imis fundamentis, partly good 
but more frequently wholly impracticable and emanating from a 
mind unbalanced and deprived of every sense of reality, which sees 
everything in a form imaginary and ideal. The social program of 
Plato is worth just as much as that of Karl Marx. The ideal of 
Leo X. of the power of the Catholic religion has just as much in- 
fluence on social evolution as that of Gregory VII., who proclaimed 
that ‘‘The Church of God ought to be independent of every tem- 
poral power... . The Church ought to be free; the Pope should 
be allowed to absolve the priests from temporal bonds. The world 
is lightened by two luminaries, the sun the greater, and the moon 
the lesser. The authority of the Apostles resembles the sun... . 
Whatever may be the resistance encountered by him who represents 
Christ on earth, he ought to struggle, to stand firm, to suffer as 
Christ suffered. Neither persecution nor violence should disturb 
him in the performance of his duty.” A splendid program, truly; 
almost superhuman! But did Gregory VII. ever realise the ideal 
which he proclaimed as the duty of him who represents Christ on 
earth, or did any other pope? On the contrary, not only in the 
early times of Catholicism when the popes were the heirs of the 
haughty imperial spirit of conquering Rome, and in the Middle 
Ages when the military spirit was everywhere dominant, but even 
at the end of our century when the Sacred College united to elect a 
successor to Pius IX., they have been unanimous in adhering to all 
the demands and protests uttered by the deceased Pontiff against 
the occupation of the States of the Church. These ideal programs 
for transforming Catholicism are in fact metaphysical abstractions. 
Religious evolution is carried on, more even than social evolution, 
by the action of unconscious forces, caring nothing for those who 
would instil a new vitality and secure a great prosperity to the in- 
stitution itself. 

Paul V. completed the colossal temple in Rome dedicated to 
St. Peter, but upon the facade he placed enormous letters to in- 
form the world that he belonged to the Borghese family, which is 
Roman. Cardinals Mertel and Caterini, in the conclave which 
elected Leo XIII., gave their votes to the effect that the conclave 
should be held in Rome because, being old, they did not wish to 
weary themselves by a journey. Leo XIII., in order to enjoy the 
sympathy of the French government, accepted as plenipotentiary 
to the Roman court, a man who had been excommunicated, the 
anti-Christian hero of /es Bouches du Rhéne, Pombelle /e crocheteur, 
as he is called by the French Catholics, who are always rebelling 
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against the Vatican and who are now protesting in a solemn man- 
ner in the elections at Brest. These little facts, so diverse, have at 
bottom a nature essentially identical. They show that the Pope 
and the members of the Sacred College cannot banish entirely the 
little personal vanities and weaknesses which are found in every 
breast. Catholicism in the long series of centuries of its life, in its 
numerous successions of popes and Sacred Colleges, has been trans- 
formed by increasing more and more the power and personality of 
the curia and of the one who presides over it. The pope, who at 
first was a simple bishop, and exercised his authority, local and dio- 
cesan, just as any other bishop, and had only a little pre-eminence 
on account of being the successor of St. Peter, was, by and by, pro- 
claimed the infallible representative of Christ. The whole evolu- 
tion of Catholicism is in a sense directly opposed to humanising 
itself and to stripping itself of every personal feature, which Cath- 
olics, like Péladan, are proclaiming as the ideal of religion, an ideal 
never suited to new times, always neglected by the masses, and an 
object of criticism for the more highly cultivated. But this is to 
ask of the Catholic religion what it will never be able to accom- 
plish. 
The Catholic religion is impersonated in a certain number 
of individuals, nor can these individuals escape from the tenden- 
cies common to all men. It is a question of a new paganism, as 
Emile Gebhart expresses it. As exclusiveness and the spirit of su- 
premacy are characteristics which appear in all men, so they ap- 
pear in Catholicism. When Leo XIII. spoke to the dissenting © 
Catholics of England in order to reclaim them, he could see noth- 
ing but error in their religion, and they were naturally offended and 
indignant. How much greater would be the spirit of supremacy in 
the head of the Catholic Church if he should attempt to call to his 
faith the followers of Buddha and Mahomet. And that would hap- 
pen to-morrow if a pope like Vannutelli, or Jacobini, or Svampa 
should be elected. 

A conclave cannot change modern Catholicism without chang- 
ing the human nature of the clergy. I cannot conceive the humani- 
sation and the universality of Catholicism asked for by Péladan as 
representing the ¢/##e of the Catholic church, to whom he speaks at 
length in his book. It would be the negation of evolution and of 
Catholicism as it has been developed and exists to-day, as well as 
of the hatred of innovation, which is a very great social force, and 
still more powerful in religion. Religions will die rather than trans- 
form themselves, and this is especially true of the Christian religion. 


“a 


MAZDAISM. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


AZDAISM, the belief of the ancient Persians, is perhaps the 

most remarkable religion of antiquity, not only on account of 

the purity of its ethics, but also by reason of the striking similar- 
ities which it bears to Christianity. 

Ahura Mazda, the Lord Omniscient, is frequently represented 

(as seen in Fig. 1) upon bas-reliefs of Persian monuments and rock 
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Fig. 1. AnuRA MAzDA. 
(Conventional reproduction of the figure on the great rock inscription of Darius at Behistan.) 


inscriptions. He reveals himself through ‘‘the excellent, the pure 
and stirring Word,” also called ‘‘the creative Word which was 
in the beginning,” which reminds one not only of the Christian 
idea of the Logos, 6 Adyos os Hv év apyij, but also of the Brah- 
man Vdch, word (etymologically the same as the Latin vox), which 
is glorified in the fourth hymn of the Rig Véda, as ‘‘ pervading 
heaven and earth, existing in all the worlds and extending to the 
heavens.” 
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On the rock inscription of Elvend, which had been made by 
the order of King Darius, we read these lines!: 
‘* There is one God, omnipotent Ahura Mazda, 
It is He who has created the earth here ; 


It is He who has created the heaven there ; 
It is He who has created mortal man.” 


Lenormant characterises the God of Zoroaster as follows: 


‘‘Ahura Mazda has created asha, purity or rather the cosmic order ; he has 
created both the moral and material world constitution ; he has made the universe; 
he has made the law; he is, in a word, creator (da/ar), sovereign (aura), omnis- 


| id 


Fig. 2. ScuLprures on A Tomes. 
(Coste et Flandin, Perse Ancienne, at Persepolis, pl. 164. Lenormant, V., p. 23.) 


cient (mazdéo), the god of order (ashavan), He corresponds exactly to Varuna, the 
highest god of Vedism. 

‘*This spiritual conception of the Supreme Being is absolutely pure in the 
Avesta, and the expressions that Ormuzd has the sun for his eye, the heaven for his 
garment, the lightning for his sons, the waters for his spouses, are unequivocally 
allegorical. Creator of all things, Ormuzd is himself uncreated and eternal. He 
had no beginning and will have no end. He has accomplished his creation work 
by pronouncing ‘the Word,’ the ‘Ahuna-Vairyo, Honover,’ i. e., ‘the word that ex- 
isted before everything else,’ reminding us of the eternal Word, the Divine Logos 
of the Gospel.” (Histoire ancienne de l' Orient, V., p. 388.) 


Concerning Ahriman, Lenormant says: 


‘*The creation came forth from the hands of Ormuzd, pure and perfect like 
himself. It was Ahriman who perverted it by his infamous influence, and labored 


1 Translated from Lenormant’s Histoire ancienne de Orient, Vol. V., p. 388. 
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continually to destroy and overthrow it, for he is the destroyer (paurou marka) as 
well as the spirit of evil. The struggle between these two principles, of good and 
of evil, constitutes the world's history. In Ahriman we find again the old wrathful 
serpent of the Indo-Iranian period, who is the personification of evil and who in 
Vedism, under the name of A4/i, is regarded as an individual being. The myth of 
the serpent and the legends of the Avesta are mingled in Ahriman under the name 
of Aji Dahdka, who is said to have attacked Atar, Traétaona, and Yima, but is 


5 


Fig. 3. THe Tree or Lire. 
Decorations on the embroidery of a royal mantle. 
(British Museum. Layard, Monuments, 1st series, pl. 6. Lenormant, /. /. V., p. 108.) 


himself dethroned. It is the source of the Greek myth that Apollo slays the dragon 
Python. The Indo-Iranian religion knew only the struggle that was carried on in 
the atmosphere between the fire-god and the serpent-demon Afrasiab. And it was, 
according to Professor Darmesteter, the doctrine of this struggle, which, when gen- 
eralised and applied to all things in the world, finally led to the establishment of 
dualism." (/did., p. 392.) 

The tree of life, which is known to us through the first chapter 
of Genesis, is an old Accadian idea, which is of immemorial origin, 
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dating perhaps from the days when men lived mainly upon the fruits 
of trees,‘ and having been handed down through the Assyrians to the 
Babylonians and Persians. It always remained a favorite idea among 
the artists of the various nations that successively held sway over 
‘the valley of Mesopotamia ; and it still appears in Persian bas- 
reliefs, where we find it for instance in the shape of decorations 
in the embroidery of a royal mantle. (Fig. 3.) 

The fire sacrifice of the Persians was accompanied by partak- 
ing of the haoma drink, a ceremony which reminds us, on the one 
hand, of the soma sacrifice of the Vedic age in India, and, on the 
other hand, of the Lord’s Supper of the Christians. We know 
through the sacred scriptures of the Persians that little cakes (the 
draona) covered with small pieces of holy meat (the myazda) were 
consecrated in the name of a spiritual being, a god or angel, or of 
some great deceased personality, and then distributed among all 
the worshippers that were present. But more sacred still than the 
draona with the myazda is the haoma drink which was prepared 
from the white haoma plant,’ also called gaokerena. Says Professor 
Darmesteter: ‘‘It is by the drinking of gaokerena that men, on the 
day of the resurrection, will become immortal.’’® 

The way in which the Persian sacrament of drinking the gao- 
kerena was still celebrated in the times of early Christianity, must 
have been very similar to the Christian communion, for Justinus, 
when speaking of the Lord’s Supper among the Christians, adds 
‘‘that this very same solemnity, too, the evil spirits have intro- 
duced in the mysteries of Mithra.” (A/o/. I., 86.) 

The most characteristic feature of the Persian religion after 
the lifetime of Zoroaster consists in the teaching that a great crisis 
is near at hand, which will lead to the renovation of the world 
Jrashékereti in the Avesta, and frashakart in Pahlavi. Saviours will 
come, born of the seed of Zoroaster, and in the end the great Sav- 
iour who will bring about the resurrection of the dead. He will 
be the ‘‘ son of a virgin” and the ‘‘All-conquering.’’ His name shall 
be the Victorious (verethrajan), Righteousness-incarnate (as/vat- 


1 The tree of life may originally have been the tree of life-preserving fruits. It is noteworthy 
that the names of /agws, the beechb-tree, and of ¢7yés, the oak, which are both etymologically iden- 
tical with the English word deech and the German Suche, mean “ eating'’ or *‘ the tree with edible 
fruits.”. The word acorn, which is not derived from oak, but is connected with acre, the field, 
means “ harvest "’ or “ fruit,"" which indicates that it was eaten at the time when its name was 
coined. The word acorsz has no connexion with the German Zicéei, i. e., little oak, or oak-fruit, 
but it is the same as the German Ecker, which is the name of the beech-tree fruit. 

2There is another species of the haoma which is yellow. The yellow haoma is called the 
earthly haoma and the king of healing plants. 

8 Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. 1V., p. xix. Compare Bundahis, 42, 12; 59, 4. 
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erecta), and the Saviour (saoshyaft). Then the living shall become 
immortal, yet their bodies will be transfigured so that they will cast 
no shadows, and the dead shall rise, ‘‘ within their lifeless bodies 
incorporate life shall be restored.” (Fr. 4. 3.)! 

In a similar way John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth an- 
. nounce that the Kingdom of Heaven is near at hand; and St. Paul 
still believed that the second advent of Christ would take place dur- 
ing his own life-time. The dead who sleep in the Lord will be re- 
surrected, and the bodies of those that are still in the flesh will be 
transfigured and become immortal. 

The Persian world-conception, like the religion of the Jews, 
was too abstract to favor any artistic development. Therefore we 
do not possess representations of either the good or evil spirits that 


Fig. 5. Tue Goppess ANNA. 
(Bas-relief in the British Museum. Lenormant, 
V., 259.) 


Fig. 4. Assyrian CYLINDER. 
(British Museum. Lenormant, V., p. 234.) 


are exclusively and peculiarly Persian. Even the picture of Ahura 
Mazda (as we find it on various bas-reliefs) is not based upon a 
conception that can be regarded as original. The winged form 
from which the bust of the god of Mazdaism rises can be traced 
to Assyrian emblems, and may, for all we know, be of Accadian 
origin. There is, for instance, a picture of the trinity of Anu, Ea, 
and Bel, which exhibits exactly the same figure that we find in 
the Persian representation of Ahura Mazda. (Fig. 4.) Other 
pictures of Babylonian gods which appear in the same form as 
the Persian representations of Ahura Mazda are quite frequent, 

1 For a concise statement of the Persian religion, which in many respects foreshadows the 
Christian doctrines of a Saviour and of the bodily resurrection of the dead, see Prof. A. V. Wil 


liams Jackson's excellent article, ‘‘ The Ancient Persian Doctrine of a Future Life,'’ published 
in the Biblical World, August, 1896. 
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and we reproduce one instance in which the deity is floating in the 
sky. (Fig. 7.) This illustration is of interest, because it shows 
the sun and the idol before which the religious ceremony of wor- 
ship is performed as distinct objects. Thus the deity itself is ap- 


Fig. 6. AN ASSYRIAN 
Cameo, ! 
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Fig. 7. ASSYRIAN CYLINDER. 


Fig. 8. A Persian 
CAMEO. 


(Layard, Culte de Mitra, pl. xxx., No. 7. Lenor- 
mant, V., p. 248.) 
parently identified with neither and is believed to be an invisible 
witness of the homage paid him at his statue. 
The Babylonian trinity was thought to be male and female, 
and it is noteworthy that the female representative of the divine 


Fig. 9. Meropacn DELIverinc THE Moon-Gop FROM THE Spirits. 
(From a Babylonian cylinder. Reproduced from Smith's Chaldean Account of Genesis.) 


father Anu, the god-mother Anna, also called Istar, was worshipped 
under the symbol of a dove. (Fig. 5). There is no trace of it in 
Mazdaism, but the dove as an emblem of most significant spiritu- 
ality reappears, in a purer and nobler form, in Christianity, while 


1 Both cameos are at the Louvre in the ‘“‘ Cabinet des médailles.’’ See Lenormant, V., 
pp. 448 and 493. 
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there is no trace of the conventional representation of Ahura 
Mazda. 
As to the picture of Ahura Mazda, we have to add that Prof. 
A. V. Williams Jackson explains the ring in the hands of Ahura 
Mazda as ‘‘the Circle of Sovereignty,’ and interprets the loop with 
streamers in which the figure floats as a variation of the same idea, 
for in some of the pictures it appears as a chaplet, or waist-garland 
with ribbons.? 

It is not possible that the loop with streamers is originally a 
disc representing the disc of the sun after the fashion of Egyptian 
temple decorations. At any rate, there are a great number of As- 
syrian sculptures of the same type which are unequivocally repre- 
sentations of the sun. A cylinder (published in Layard’s Culte de 
Mithra, plate XLIX., No. 2) illustrating the myth of god Isdubar’s 
descent to Hasisatra, shows the two scorpion-genii of the horizon 
watching the rise and the setting of the sun. Here the sun appears, 
like the figure from which Ahura Mazda rises, as a winged disc 
with feather-tail and streamers. In addition, we find the same pic- 
ture in the deity that protects the tree of life (Fig. 3), which can 
only signify the benign influence of the sun on plants ; and an old 
Babylonian cylinder representing Merodach’s fight with the evil 
spirit that darkens the moon (Fig. 9), shows above the moon-god 
the sun covered with clouds in this very same conventional shape.* 

Ahura Mazda is pictured as a winged disc without any head, 
in the style of Chaldean sun-pictures, in a cameo representing him 
as worshipped by two sphinxes, between whom the sacred haoma 
plant is seen (Fig. 6). In another cameo (Fig. 8) he appears as a 
human figure without wings, rising from a crescent that hovers 
above the sacrificial fire. Above him is a picture of the sun, and 
before him stands a priest or a king in an attitude of adoration. 

It is noteworthy that there are a few bas-reliefs which replace, 
in the representation of Ahura Mazda, the circle of sovereignty by 
a lotos flower, which may indicate either Egyptian or Indian in- 
fluence. Was the lotos flower in the hands of Ahura Mazda per- 
haps an emblem that was introduced since objections were vigor- 
ously made against bloody sacrifices? If that were so, we might 


See his article on ‘‘ The Circle ofoSovereignty,” in the American Oriental Society's Proceed- 
ings, May, 1889. 
2See K. O. Kiash, Ancient Persian Sculptures ; and also Rawlinson, ¥. &. A. S., X., p. 187 
Kossowicz, /nscriptiones Palaco Persicae Achacmeniodeoraum, p. 46, et seq. 
8’ There is no need of enumerating other cylinders and bas-reliefs of the same kind, as they 
are too frequently found in Assyrian archawology. See for instance the illustrations in Lenormant, 
4.2. V., PP. 177, 230, 247, 296, 299, etc. 
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Fig. 10. Bas-RELIEF OF PERSEPOLIS. 
fter Coste et Flandin, Perse Ancienne, pl. 156. Reproduced from Lenormant, V., p. 485.) 
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attribute its use to the spread of a movement that in its rise was 
similar to the Buddhism of India. 

In conclusion we state that some of the early Christians es- 
teemed the religious wisdom of Persia almost as sacred as the dicta 
of the prophets of Israel, for in one of the apocryphal gospels the 
statement is made that the Magi of the East who saw the star of 
Bethlehem came in response to an ancient prophecy of the advent 
of the Saviour that had been made by Zoroaster. 


THE ORDEAL OF CANNON-FIRE. 


BY DR. F. 1... OSWALD. 


HEN THE FIRST European travellers visited the island of 
Madagascar the form of trial known as the ordeal of poison 
was practised by all but the most primitive tribes of the aborig- 
ines. The supreme tribunal of the Hovas recognised its validity ; 
it was encouraged by officials corresponding to our justices of the 
peace, and was a frequent resort of individuals in the settlement of 
private disputes. It simplified litigation. 
: ‘¢ What do you agree to swallow?” a testy islander would ask 
} | his opponents, where our Western controversialists would offer to 
i stake asum of money. They had three or four different poisons : 
a variety of stramonium, euphorbia-leaves, and the juice of a fruit 
known as the tangena-cherry, that acted as an emetic, and in large 
doses was apt to extinguish a feebly-flickering life in a couple of 
hours. Vigorous patients often survived its effects, which could 
also be mitigated by various antidotes known only to the initiated. 

As the severest test of endurance then known, it gradually su- 
perseded the milder ordeals, and appeals to that strange form of 
arbitration remained frequent enough to support the traffic of the 
antidote-mongers till the foreigners introduced arsenic and sul- 
phuric acid. | 

The défi of desperate litigants promptly resorted to the more 
‘crucial tests, but with an unexpected result: After a few dozen 
court-rooms had been turned into morgues, ordeals of poison be- 
came unpopular, and Hova patriots began to take a lively interest 
in the European system of trial by jury. 

The most conservative rulers preferred the extension of re- 
forms, to the enlargement of cemeteries ; and similar consideration 
may lead to the abolishment of the ordeal of saltpetre for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 
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Its first introduction seemed to have made warfare easier. 
First-class archers were scarce and expensive, and cavaliers, armed 
cap-a-pie, generally preferred to break lances in quarrels of their 
own ; but the invention of gunpowder terminated such monopolies ; 
a boy with a musket could defy the Constable de Bourbon in his 
double coat of Milanese chain-armor; the choice of recruiting-ser- 
geants was no longer limited to athletes. A year’s work of a few 
active gunsmiths enabled a city to take the field against its despoil- 
ers; a single cannon, die faule Grethe—Lazy Peg, as they called 
her on account of her unwieldiness—is said to have smashed the 
walls of one hundred and five different robber castles and reduced 
their proprietors to the alternative of flight or surrender. Battles 
became more frequent and yet less murderous, as they were fought 
at long range and under circumstances enabling the vanquished to 
avoid the massacres following the encounters of ill-matched com- 
batants in the heroic age of hand-to-hand contests. 

For a while it seemed as if campaigns were to be decided by 
manceuvres like the intricate marches and countermarches of Tu- 
renne and Montecuculi, at a great saving of human life, if not of 
time. Then came the inevitable reaction. The success of reck- 
lessly aggressive tactics compelled their more and more general 
adoption and involved a revival of close-range combats, while the 
mechanism of firearms was improved from year to year. Prince 
Eugene of Savoy advised his cuirassiers to charge at full speed and 
avail themselves of the fact that they could generally break infan- 
try formations ‘‘ between two volleys,” i. e., after they galloped in 
reach of the first bullets and before their enemies had time to load 
again. But half a century later, and after the improvement of 
small arms had made sharpshooters decidedly formidable oppo- 
nents, Frederick the Great issued similar instructions in the form 
of a peremptory order. ‘‘At the word of command,” says his proc- 
lamation of June 10, 1744, ‘every squadron shall attack at full 
gallop and in close order; and his Majesty feels assured that if 
these instructions are implicitly followed the enemy will always be 
routed.” 

Napoleon, on his first appearance in the headquarters of the 
Army of Italy, proclaimed the same principle in a still more une- 
quivocal manner. ‘‘ The time for making war in a theatrical and 
effeminate manner,” he said, ‘‘ has gone by forever. I do not pro- 
pose to imitate the commanders who mutually appointed a place of 
combat and advanced, hat in hand, to request their opponents to 
fire the first volley. We must cut the enemy in pieces—precipitate 
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ourselves like a torrent on their battalions and grind them to pow- 
der, that is, bring back war to its primitive state, and fight as 
Alexander and Cesar did. Experienced generals conduct the troops 
opposed to us? So much the better! It is not their experience 
that will avail them against me. Mark my words, they will soon 
burn their manuals of tactics.” (Headley’s Napoleon, Vol. I., 
Pp. 64.) 

That plan has since been adopted in every desperate action 
from the storming of the Malakoff to the battle of Spottsylvania, 
where Hancock’s infantry charged through a storm of bullets that 
gnawed off an oak stump to the roots, and the three hours’ rush 
against the batteries that bulwarked the hillside of Gravelotte with 
walls of corpses. 

And in the meanwhile both cannons and small arms have been 
steadily improved. The first blunderbuss muskets had to be served 
by two men, and could be fired only once in five minutes, but the 
advance from those clumsy contrivances to the first breech-loaders 
is not greater than that from a Burnside rifle to the magazine guns 
which for the last seven years have been manufactured at the rate 
of nearly a thousand a day. A squad of six men can now keep up 
a shower of bullets approximating a hundred a minute, i. e., an 
average of sixteen shots each, for a minute and a half, then after a 
pause of ten seconds, recommence their fusillade with replenished 
magazines. And these bullets go five times as far as the musket- 
balls of the Seven Years’ War. At a distance of a mile and three- 
quarters they will penetrate a man’s body ; at close range they will 
strike through a four-inch plank of the hardest oak wood. And 
moreover, their alleged deficiency in ‘‘killing qualities’’ has been 
remedied by the addition of an alloy of soft, heavy metal that forces 
its way through the steel cap, and, by spreading like mashed wax, 
almost rivals the effect of an explosive shell. 

Prof. W. A. Carlin describes the results of his experiments 
with these projectiles as beyond all his expectations, even when 
his victims were Rocky Mountain grizzlies—next to superstitions 
about the hardest things to kill. ‘‘The bear had not heard us,”’ 
he says, ‘‘owing to the noise of the running stream, but evi- 
dently suspected that all was not right, for she stood up, turned 
slightly, and was just about to look our way when I sent a soft- 
nose bullet from my 30.40 Winchester into her left shoulder. She 
gave a bawl and turned a complete somersault, landing upright 
on her hind feet and rump. She turned her head towards us, and 
there was no mistaking the ugly expression on her face, when I 
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fired again, putting the second bullet diagonally through her chest 
and shoulder. Had I known it, the second shot was hardly needed ” 
—nor the third, which smashed the brute’s skull. ‘‘ The fost mor- 
tem inquest,”’ he continues, ‘‘surprised us both. The first shot had 
smashed both shoulders to atoms, the intervening flesh resembling 
jelly and being filled with small splinters of bone. We had never 
seen such a horrible wound. The shock was evidently great, for on 
skinning her we found the lower part of her body badly congested, 
although she had not been struck further back than her shoulders. 
The shot in her head had crushed her skull into such small pieces 
that we could recover only those shown in the illustration”—with a 
photograph of two larger and fifteen smaller skull-fragments, while 
twenty years ago it was considered doubtful if a full-grown grizzly 
could be killed with less than a dozen bullets. 

Imagine the effect of a thousand such projectiles, fired at short 
range into a close-formed squadron of cavalry! Yet the improve- 
ments of siege-guns and field artillery have almost equalled those 
of small arms. The fortifications of Gibraltar itself are considered 
no longer proof against dynamite bombs, and the German Govern- 
ment demands an additional appropriation of 175,000,000 marks to 
reconstruct its artillery in a manner to offset the advantages of Ca- 
nét’s quick-fire cannon. That invention of Col. Fr. Canét, Super- 
intendent of the Mediterranean Coast Defences, seems to justify 
its description as the field-gun of the future, and to combine the 
advantages of the mitrailleuse with those of a Maxim gun. Itisa 
breech-loader of a most ingeniously simple construction that can 
fire five shots per minute and in two minutes can be modified in a 
manner to adapt it to shrapnell, round balls or caissons of grape 
and canister. The carriage terminates in a double prong that 
strikes deep into the ground at the first shot, while the recoil of 
subsequent discharges is checked by pneumatic tubes, allowing a 
gradual but still limited compression of the enclosed air. A bat- 
tery of such machines could almost annihilate a division of infantry 
attempting its capture against the range of an unobstructed fire and 
make cavalry charges so risky that few commanders would order 
them even under cover of darkness. 

It is the knowledge of such risks that has preserved the peace 
of Western Europe for the last twenty-five years and put the luxury 
of a man-hunt beyond the resources of second-class powers. Four 
hundred years ago such ‘‘ autocrats of sixty faithful square leagues,” 
as the Dukes of Parma and Modena, Brunswick, and Savoy, were 
fighting like catamounts upon the smallest provocation, and often, 
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like Cesar Borgia, without any provocation whatever, except that 
of their ill humors, or, like the elder Dandolo, to stimulate a torpid 
liver. 

The number of potentates who can afford the expenses of such 
tonics has steadily decreased as the number and destructiveness of 
gunpowder machines increased, and an invention which once threat- 
ened to close the gates of mercy on mankind may thus ultimately 
close the Temple of Janus. 
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THE COGITATIONS OF A SMOKING PHILOSOPHER. 
BY THE REV, G. J. LOW. 


PIPE Il. 


I had a long talk with my old friend Professor Molecule this 
morning. ‘‘Professor,” said I, ‘‘I1 have been cogitating over the 
old questions, ‘‘What am 1? Whence came I? Whither go I?” 
‘‘Then,” said he, ‘‘you have been wasting your time, for those 
questions are settled. What are you? Why, like every other en- 
tity, a compound of matter and motion, of various atoms gathered 
from the four winds and operated by Force and Energy; and some 
of these days you will be decomposed, and the various atoms and 
powers will go to form other entities. Possibly the lime in your 
body may help, centuries hence, to form some huge rock against 
which may dash some vessel bearing, it may be, your remote pro- 
geny ; the carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen may become sugar to fat- 
ten, or alcohol to craze, your children’s children ; while the brain- 
power you have been expending in puzzling over these questions 
may yet re-appear in an electric flash to carry the messages, or 
blast the homes, of some of your descendants.” 

Now, all this may be very interesting, but, oh, how horrible! 
How vapid, empty, foolish the whole business of life seems to be, 
_ if that is all! If my personality is like a pattern seen in a kaleido- 
scope for a moment, composed of little bits of glass which with a 
turn of the instrument are re-distributed to form other ‘‘ entities,” 
I would like to know if life is worth living ! I think with Tennyson 
(Jn Memoriam, canto 55) that in such a case man is— 


‘‘A monster, then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime 
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That tare each other in their slime 
Were mellow music matched with him." 

But I will take a wider range. Supposing I am only a transitory 
combination of certain particles belonging to the world at large, — 
what zs the world at large? or indeed the whole universe? How 
came it into being? When little Topsy, in Uncle Tom's Cabin, was 
asked who made her, she answered: ‘‘ Nobody made me; ’spects I 
growed.” Wonder if the little nigger lass was right after all, —if 
she was an ‘‘advanced thinker’? We should call this materialist 
philosophy Topsyism: for when asked who made the universe (or, 
according to the old formula, ‘‘heaven and earth”) it replies: 
‘‘Nobody made it; ’spects it growed.’”’ On the other hand, the 
‘‘orthodox” reply: ‘‘In the beginning God created the Heavens 
and the Earth.” How grand, after all, is that opening sentence of 
the Book of Genesis ; how majestic in its severe simplicity ! 

Of course, we accept the findings of science: the world no 
doubt ‘‘grew,” so to speak, to its present condition. Even the 
huge rocks which our forefathers thought primitive or eternal we 
now know took untold time to form and were the outcome of num- 
berless agencies. But what then? Does excessive age, or slow pro- 
duction, or immensity of result; lessen the necessity of an original 
designer? Are we not as much impressed with the genius and 
power of the framers of the Pyramids, as of the designer of the last 
new cuff-button? Does not the argument from design gather force, 
instead of weakening, as the thought of the immensity of the uni- 
verse and its limitless age grows upon us? I believe with Darwin 
(see the closing words of Zhe Origin of Species) that the Evolution- 
ary Theory gives one a grander idea of the Creator—if there be one 
—than what I may call the mechanical theory of the creation which 
was held formerly. Professor Molecule says that the teleological 
argument breaks down, and makes fun specially of Paley’s Natura 
Theology. To be sure, the details of that argument are now out of 
date; just as the Chemistry, Physiology, Biology of a hundred years 
ago are out of date now: but the main thesis seems to me to grow 
only stronger with the enlargement of our ideas of ‘‘ Heaven and 
Earth.” Paley opens his case thus: ‘‘In crossing a heath, suppose 
I pitched my foot against a stone, and were asked how the stone 
came to be there, I might probably answer that for all I know to 
the contrary it had lain there for ever.”” I admit, of course, that no 
well-informed person would make such an answer nowadays. But 
the Archdeacon proceeds: ‘‘Suppose I had found a wafch upon the 
ground and it should be inquired how it happened to be in that 
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place, 1 should hardly think of the answer I had given before.” 
No, certainly not. However, a marvellous advance has been made 
since Paley’s days, both in science and in practical mechanics. In 
his time there was no knowledge of the ages required to form one 
of the stratified rocks, while the watch was then constructed by 
hand at immense expenditure of time and care by the maker. Now- 
adays watches are made by machinery in short time, while we know 
the stone was the result of a much more intricate and lengthened 
process. I can fancy my friend Molecule and myself walking to- 
gether and such a contingency happening to us. He stubs his toe 
against a stone; I pick up a watch. ‘*Look here, Professor,” I 
cry, ‘‘see this wonderful piece of mechanism! Surely, that evinces 
design and must have had a maker !”—‘* Pooh, my dear fellow,” 
he would exclaim, ‘‘there is nothing wonderful in that watch, there 
are thousands like it ; it was all made by machinery, by fixed rules ; 
and once you master the details you will see nothing to wonder at. 
But look at this stone: your watch was made in a few hours; this 
stone probably took ten thousand years to make. And observe: it 
has some remarkable fossils in it: here is a Trilobite with a twist 
in his tail, and there is a very peculiar Lingula. I shall take this 
stone home with me and write an elaborate monograph on it, and 
render myself immortal: I mean I shall acquire posthumous fame.” 

Still, I do not see that the argument for an original designer is 
weakened by all this. To me it seems intensified in proportion to 
the immensity of the thing designed. I might put it as a ‘‘ Rule of 
Three” sum, thus: As a watch, which took a few hours to put to- 
gether, 7s fo a stone, which took ages to put together, so zs the de- 
signer of the watch /o the designer of the stone, or of the process 
by which the stone was put together. And from the designer of 
this process we argue on to the designer of all the processes of the 
universe. 

And then again: formerly a watch made by hand called forth 
admiration of the maker’s skill and delicate manipulation, much of 
which is now supplanted by mechanical contrivances. Well, sup- 
pose men of genius go on inventing such mechanical appliances, 
until at last a machine is constructed which turns out watches en- 
tire. All one has to do is to put so much gold, silver, steel, etc., 
into a hopper at one end, and at the other out comes a full-blown 
watch,—or a bushel of them, for that matter. I can fancy Profes- 
sor Molecule and myself watching the operation. ‘‘ Don’t you see, 
my dear fellow,” he would say, ‘‘that it is all a matter of mechani- 
cal laws, and watches must needs come out in obedience to those 
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laws? Now, if the materials you put in at one end were, just for 
once, to come out a stew-pan instead of a watch, then indeed | 
should be astonished at the ‘miracle,’ and attribute it to some 
higher power.” 

Now, my answer to that would certainly be: ‘‘ My dear sir, 
that’s all very true, but—who invented that machine? I see it un- 
erringly grinds out watches in blind obedience to fixed laws, but I 
repeat: Who made that machine? Let me know him that I may 
express my admiration of his skill and power, and ‘worship’ him— 
to use the word in its old-fashioned sense.”’ 

Now, to apply this argument to the world we live in. I seea 
marvellous fitness of things—a grand inter-relation of laws—matter 
—power—a certain wunigueness of the whole Universe. In short, I 
trace design in all—even in the stone, which in Paley’s day would 
have excited no emotion. It is not only the mechanical adapted- 
ness of the human eye or hand that fills me with astonishment, but 
also every clod of earth, every atom around me. Professor Mole- 
cule says it is all evolution. The Universe is one vast machine. 
Well, let it be granted. But—who made that machine? 

My pipe is nearly out; the last wreaths of smoke are ascend- 
ing; my ‘worship’ is well-nigh over. Professor Molecule may call 
this fetishism ; Mr. Fred. Harrison may smile at my travestie of his 
religion. But I cannot help it. I don’t know if there be a God or 
not. Nevertheless—with all due reverence and solemnity—I offer 
up my incense to—The Maker of the Machine. 


PIPE III. 


I met Professor Molecule again this morning and discussed 
my machine theory with him. I thought I would pose him with 
the question: ‘‘Who made the machine?” But not a bit of it. 
‘¢ Most likely,”’ said he, ‘‘the machine, as you call it, made itself.” 
—‘‘But, Professor,” I said, ‘‘that can’t be, on the line of your own 
teaching. How can nothing produce something? Which was 
prior, the ‘machine,’ or what you call ‘itself’? How could the 
machine, when it was non-existent, make itself? How can non- 
entity make an entity? That seems to me harder to believe than 
any dogma of theology. That ‘‘God created the Universe” is at 
least thinkable, but that non-entity created all entities is to me un- 
thinkable.” He replied: ‘‘ Well, what I mean is this: the various 
component parts of matter and power (which we must postulate to 
be eternal) ranged themselves into the machine. The various 
atoms operated by Force and Energy, and obeying chemical and 
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dynamical laws, in the course of innumerable ages, produced all 
this vast machine, this complex universe, of which you and I are 
infinitesimal, fleeting phenomena. What is the use of seeking 
further? Suppose you found out the maker of the machine,—then 
you must find out who made the maker of the machine, and so on 
ad infinitum.”’ And with that he left me. Now, is he right, I won- 
der? Matter and Power making the machine without a controlling 
mind. And then ‘‘ Laws”—w/y laws, and whose laws? Force, and 
Atoms, and Laws,—Laws, and Atoms, and Force. After all that 
is an explanation that don’t explain. It is like putting the world 
on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, and the tortoise on 
no one knows what. How came those Laws, so called? Wonder 
did the Atoms meet in Convention and pass resolutions which be- 
came like the decrees of the Medes and Persians? Wonder if they 
decreed, for instance, that when so many atoms of H meet so many 
atoms of O under such and such conditions, they should coalesce 
and form a new entity called Water? Perhaps they said, Let there 
be water,—and there was water. By the way, what lots of resolu- 
tions they must have passed. Wonder if there was any opposition? 
Wonder if, when Atoms moved a resolution, Force did not some- 
times move an amendment? And then, how about the different 
kinds of atoms or elements of which chemistry at present counts 
sixty or seventy? Wonder if each element was represented at the 
original Convention by one Atom ora billion Atoms? Now, Phi- 
losophy and Science make it their special province to search out 
the causes of things. Behold certain phenomena: forth steps sci- 
ence and tells us the causes of these phenomena. But when com- 


mon sense demands, ‘‘ Will you tell me the cause of those causes?” 


science replies, ‘‘ That is not my business!” 

But I understand there is a new theory now among the scien- 
tists. These scientists, by the way, ought to take out a Patent 
Right for manufacturing theories. None but they may tneorise— 
or dogmatise either. This new theory is that all these sixty or sev- 
enty elements may yet be reduced to three or four, and possibly at 
last to one. Professor Molecule thinks that some day all our so- 
called elements will be resolvable into Hydrogen, and so that will 
be found to be the great mother-element. If that should be the 
case, we would then get at the great original ‘‘ Indefinite, incoher- 
ent Homogeneity” of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Then, surely, science 
would give us a creed :—‘‘I believe in Hydrogen.’’ Then I suppose 
we will all worship Hydrogen. We could formulate an article of 
religion similar to the first of the famous Thirty-nine Articles. Let 
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us try how the wording of it, mutatis mutandis, would suit our new 
‘‘faith”’: 

‘«There is but one living and true Hydrogen, everlasting, with- 
out body, parts or passions, of infinite power, wisdom and goodness, 
the maker and preserver of all things, both visible and invisible.” 

Now, let us take this up, clause by clause, as they say in Com- 
mittees, and see what amendments are needed. We shall have to 
change the tense of the first clause as we are speaking of the be- 
ginning of things, and perhaps leave out the word ‘‘living.” We 
will read it thus: ‘‘ There was but one everlasting and true Hydro- 
gen.” That will do; first clause carried as amended. 

‘Without body, parts, or passions.’”’ Yes; second clause car- 
ried. ‘‘Of infinite Power.” Certainly; all things were made by it; 
we can set no limit to its power, ‘‘potential” at first and then 
‘‘kinetic.” ‘*Wisdom”—how about that? If it knew what it was 
doing, if it had an end in view in all its permutations and combina- 
tions, then it had ‘‘ Wisdom ;”’ but if it had no more sense than the 
hydrogen we fill balloons with,—then it had not, and its evolutions 
came out by chance, and that sounds unscientific. However, we 
must leave that out for the present as ‘‘not proven.’’—‘‘ Of infinite 
Goodness.”’ Of course, if it had no ‘‘wisdom,” it had no ‘‘good- 
ness.” But even if it had ‘‘wisdom,” the ‘‘goodness” would be a 
a question like ‘‘the goodness of nature,’’ which we often hear of, 
but which depends altogether upon the point of view. The healthy, 
prosperous man will think nature very good, while the sufferer in 
mind, body, and estate will view it in an opposite light. The little 
insect, fluttering joyously among the flowers, can no doubt thank 
nature for its goodness; but when it gets caught in the spider’s 
web I dare say it fails to see where the goodness comes in. No, 
like ‘‘wisdom,” ‘‘goodness” must be left out of our Confession of 
Faith for the present. The last clause, ‘‘the Maker and Preserver 
of all things,” etc., may stand, unless the word ‘‘ Preserver” is ob- 
jected to. But as the Indestructibility of Matter and the Conserva- 
tion of Energy are established scientific facts, we may let it stay, 
and carry the whole clause. So our ‘‘Creed,” as amended so far, 
would read thus: ‘‘There was but one everlasting and true Hydro- 
gen without body, parts, or passions, of infinite power, the maker 
and preserver of all things, both visible and invisible.” 

Here at last I have an object of worship. 

Now, I wonder what Hydrogen—supposing it has wisdom— 
thinks of the work of its hands? Wonder if it has itself absorbed 
some of the intelligence it has created or evolved? Wonder if it 
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will go on creating or evolving, until at last it produces a God, such 
as men have conceived of; or if—-scared at its own success, at the 
Frankenstein it has produced—it will recall all its own construc- 
tions into itself, and resolve all things again, as at the first, into an 
eternal Nirvana of Hydrogen !! 

It comes to this, it seems to me: Everybody must have some 
‘«Creed,” or belief. The scientific agnostic says he don’t know; but 
he can’t help framing theories, adopting hypotheses, as to the ori- 
gin of things. His ‘‘working hypothesis,” until it is verified, is a 
‘‘creed.” Again, all parties, theists and atheists, can agree (since 
the universe had confessedly some beginning) in saying: I believe 
in a maker of heaven and earth; whether that maker be that very 
vague and indefinite expression, ‘‘ Nature,” or that definite entity, 
Hydrogen, or the old-fashioned term, God. 

But the materialists must believe in a blind, unconscious maker, 
a haphazard maker, and yet a Creator; for mindless itself, it created 
Mind; without Intelligence, it created Intellect. It is more easy 
for me to believe in the priority of mind, rather than that Matter 
plus Energy evolved Mind. 

There must be something Eternal, either Mind or Matter—or 
perhaps both. Since I must believe in some originator, I will take 
the most credible theory, the best ‘‘working hypothesis,” of the 
three. I shall say with the Theist :— 

I believe in God, Maker of Heaven and Earth. 


1 See Clodd’s Story of Creation, Part I., Chapter L., and also the summary at the close of the 
book. This work is an admirable epitome of the results of modern scientific research. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ETHICS. 


BY ANTONIO LLANO. 
I, 


UMAN PERFECTION, or the perfecting of mankind, has 
often been proposed as the object as well as the criterion of 
ethics. Although absolute perfection, in the sense of a state than 
which there is not a better, may not be readily apprehended, nor, 
‘much less, realised, yet we can form a clear conception of relative 
perfection, in the sense of a condition better than the present con- 
dition, or than any other condition taken as a term of comparison. 
And, since all ethics, whatever its particular views, deals with the 
means of bettering the condition of man, whether individually or 
collectively, or at least with the means of keeping that condition 
from retrograding, we may perhaps with propriety say that every 
system of ethics aims at the perfection of mankind ; or, in the lan- 
guage of moral philosophy, that perfection is the end of ethics. 
Nor is this all: the very word end implies that the relative perfec- 
tion we have in view is not to be considered as a means or instru- 
- ment in the prosecution of some farther object ; for in this case 
that farther object, not perfection, would be the end of ethics. 
This we express by saying that perfection, of one kind or another, 
is to be considered as an end in itself, to be striven after forits own 
sake, and not for the sake of something else ; although it is obvious 
that, there being no end without a means, ethics must necessarily 
relate to the means requisite for the attainment of the end, no less 
than to the end itself. 

But the nature of this end is more or less definite, more or less 
vague, according to the view we take of perfection, i. e., accord- 
ing to the norm constituting our ethical guide and standard. We 
may, with the hedonist, make of pleasurable feeling our standard 
of perfection ; and the practice of morality, in this case, being di- 
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rected towards the enjoyment of pleasure, either by ourselves or 
others, we have secured our end, in every special instance, when 
either we or others have experienced the feelings in question; and 
these feelings being all we seek, we may describe them as consti- 
tuting an end by itself ; an end, moreover, which is perfectly defi- 
nite, and whose character as an end—its finalness— is distinctly per- 
ceived. Or we may, with the ordinary intuitionist, establish a 
difference between the ‘‘ higher” andthe ‘‘lower” natures of man, 
including in the former all his virtuous tendencies, or the dictates 
of his ‘‘moral sense’’ ; and in this case (although the distinction is 
by no means clear), we may still say that a given virtue, such as 
chastity (a favorite ‘‘ virtue” with many writers, among them Mr. 
Lecky), is to be practised for no other reason than because it is an 
element of our ‘‘ better nature” ; because we know (or, rather, /ee/) 
that it is better to be pure than to be impure, irrespective of all 
consequences, either to ourselves or others. Here, also, as in the 
preceding instance, we have an end by itself, inasmuch as virtuous 
actions are performed, not in order to attain any remote ends, but 
because we conceive that by performing them we are what we 
‘ought to be.” In both of the above cases the object in view is 
the satisfaction of what is, or is alleged to be, a specific feeling ; 
and once the feeling has been satisfied, our goal, for the time, has 
been reached. The common characteristic of the two systems is 
that they both present a relatively final condition, whether pleas- 
ure or virtuousness, as the object of conduct; that they both find 
the ethical standard in an ideal capable of being completely re- 
alised. 

The case, however, is somewhat different when we consider 
perfection in a dynamical instead of a statical sense; when we 
regard morality as a factor in the evolution of mankind, subject 
itself to the laws of change and adaptation, and playing no other 
part than that of an accelerating force impelling the human race 
in its uninterrupted onward and upward motion. The difference 
between this position and those mentioned above is, that, although 
the intuitionist and the evolutio-hedonist may hold, and do hold, 
that morality is a very powerful element in the development of the 
race, yet it is not a necessary consequence of their views that mor- 
ality should be practised Jecause of its developmental value ; in 
other words, development is not their ethical criterion or standard. 
On the other hand, the doctrine now under consideration regards 
morality as having human progress for its main object ; whence it 
follows that progress, in one form or another, is the ethical crite- 
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rion, the standard by which conduct is to be judged and measured. 
A system of ethics of this description may, I think, be more par- 
ticularly termed an ethics of perfection. Its distinctive character- 
istic lies in this—that the end of every moral action, being subserv- 
ient to the farther end of human progress, is only a relative end, 
not an end by itself; and, as such, may be more adequately de- 
scribed as a means, while the real end of ethics is a never-realised 
ideal which recedes from us in proportion as we approach it, or 
which constantly and continuously changes in proportion as it is 
partially realised. We may, however, take another view of the 
matter, and, by picturing to ourselves the evolution of the race as 
an unceasing motion, consider this motion as an end by itself, 
which, with respect to our actions, is attained when we are satis- 
fied that they have been factors contributory to the preservation or 
acceleration of that motion. 

Of all the various forms in which the ethics of perfection has 
appeared, there is one which, affirming to be founded exclusively 
on the law of cosmic evolution, as that law is understood by the 
foremost thinkers of the age, claims for itself, as legitimate prop- 
erty, the title of evolutionary ethics. Unfortunately, however, this 
appellation has been already appropriated by such systems as those 
presented in the works of Leslie Stephen and Herbert Spencer, 
whose doctrines, from a purely ethical point of view, are almost 
(not entirely) diametrically opposed to the doctrines with which I 
am now dealing. It becomes necessary, therefore, to make a dis- 
tinction, and I think we may give the name developmental ethics to 
that system of ethics whose moral standard is development, espe- 
cially mental development ; in which the morality of an action is 
measured by its fitness to enter as a new factor in the sum total of 
forces impelling the human race in its upward motion. 

Of this ethics Dr. Paul Carus, editor of Zhe Monis?, is a very 
strong adherent and enthusiastic advocate. It is the object of the 
present essay to examine the most salient points of his doctrines, as 
they can be gathered from his numerous writings. I shall, first, en- 
deavor to present an outline of his views, not indeed in the literal 
form in which he has stated them, but as they can be logically in- 
terpreted. In following this method of exposition I am not actu- 
ated by the pretentious hope of improving upon Dr. Carus’s lucid 
and vigorous presentation of his subject : my reasons are of a more 
plausible nature. In the first place, an uninterrupted series of quo- 
tations is almost always monotonous, especially when they are 
from a well-known writer; and, in the second place, the critic, by 
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presenting, as he understands them, the views he wishes to discuss, 
shows at once what he conceives the position of his author to be, 
and on what interpretation of his author’s ideas he will base his 
criticism. 


Having, through the constant study of nature, acquired a scien- 
tific or positivist habit of mind, we have reversed the principles of 
the old systems of philosophy ; and, no longer seeking to evolve 
natural phenomena from the purely formal operations of our un- 
‘derstanding, we seek in natural phenomena the materials to be 
combined and elaborated in those operations. However consistent 
our theories, however rigorous our reasonings, they will evidently 
remain nothing but pure forms of thought, answering to no ob- 
jective realities, unless the premises have been taken from the ob- 
jective world itself. But, if it is true that, in the language of Kant, 
pure formal thought is ‘‘empty,” it is equally true that pure sen- 
sations, the data of experience, are ‘‘ blind’’; whence the necessity, 
on the one side, of looking in experience for the real content of 
knowledge, and, on the other side, of looking in formal thought for 
the meaning or interpretation of sensations. Experience furnishes 
the premises, but logic must give us the conclusions: without the 
classifications of experience in the categories of formal thought, the 
coherence and unification in which real knowledge consist would 
be impossible ; man might be a sentient being, but not a cogitative 
being. The laws of logic, however, are not isolated subjectivities, 
disconnected from the world of experience: they are conditions of 
thought corresponding to certain conditions of objective reality : 
they have been arrived at by the elimination of all the special prop- 
erties of reality, except the most general property, without which 
no reality can be conceived, viz., form. The laws of logic being, 
then, nothing but the laws of form, they must be applicable to any 
system of reality where form is the primary condition of existence. 
It follows that to that regularity and uniformity known in logic as 
consistency, there must correspond that regularity and uniformity 
in nature we describe by the term law—natural law. Hence we 
arrive at the conception of the universe as being not a chaos, but 
of necessity a cosmos, an orderly concatenation of causes and effects, 
where events, which are only changes of form, are invariably de- 
termined by the preceding forms of existence. Furthermore, the 
correspondence between the operations of formal thought and the 
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objective realities of nature arises from their very identity, or their 
oneness ; for the laws of logic are the subjective aspect of the laws 
of nature working in the cerebral substance ; they do not dictate or 
create order, but are the consciousness of the order followed by na- 
‘ture in the process of organisation: they are self-conscious nature, 
becoming aware of the conditions she has fulfilled, and must have 
fulfilled, in the course of her evolution—nature, so to speak, inter- 
preting herself. 

If, having established the universality of law, we ask ourselves 
what view we are to take of the phenomenal world in its entirety, 
we arrive at very important generalisations. Not only the very con- 
ception of the universe as a cosmos leads us to consider it as a unit- 
ary system of reality, but the development of all scientific knowl- 
edge points in the same direction. Knowledge is a continuous 
process of inclusion and harmonisation : of inclusion, in the sense 
that every new fact is understood when it has been referred to, or 
included in, a general order of facts or experiences formulated by 
us as a law; of harmonisation, in the sense that the inclusion of a 
particular fact in a general order of facts consists in harmonising 
the new fact with the other known facts, in making objective the 
subjective requisite of consistency. In this manner we are led, by 
the very nature of cognition, to the theoretical conclusion that a 
perfect understanding of the whole world of phenomena is only pos- 
sible by the reduction of all modes of existence to one single, uni- 
versal law, of which particular laws are but special manifestations, 
or special aspects, conditioned by the special forms in which the 
one universal law exhibits itself. Thus the consistency of facts with 
one another is easily accounted for on the theory of their oneness ; 
a theory which is not merely the result of abstract speculation, but 
a legitimate induction based on the well-established truths of ex- 
perimental science. All science, indeed, aims at the realisation of 
monism, of a continuity in nature which is the characteristic mark 
of its unity ; and, as said before, the solution of scientific problems 
consists in bringing new phenomena within the applicability of one 
law, or in extending the range of the law so as to make it embrace, 
in a synthetic whole, a greater number of phenomena. An un- 
solved problem is an apparent break of continuity, which disap- 
pears on the solution of the problem: so long as the break of con- 
tinuity exists, the problem remains unsolved.? 


1See chapter on ‘‘Form and Formal Thought"’ in Dr. Carus’s Puadaméntal Problems, and 
edit., Chicago, 1894. 

2See Fundamental Problems, pp. 7, 20, 21, 22; also. The Monést, 1.,2, p. 240. ‘The unitary 
conception of the world has become a postulate of science. Indeed, the single sciences, each one 
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One exception seemed for many centuries to defy all efforts di- 
rected towards including it in the one universal whole; and the 
philosophers of the past were, and many of our own generation are, 
wont to dwell, sometimes with devout satisfaction, sometimes with 
the pangs of despair, on the impassable chasm, impossible of being 
bridged, separating the realm of life and consciousness from the 
lower realm of dead and inert matter. To-day, however, with the 
progress of natural science, the chasm is becoming narrower and 
narrower ; and if we cannot say that we have actually bridged it, 
we can, in some measure, see one shore from the other shore, and 
are not unwarranted in suggesting the means by which the inter- 
vening distance may be satisfactorily spanned. The doctrine of 
evolution, by tracing the most complex forms of life to the relatively 
simple compound known as protoplasm, has familiarised us with 
the truth that matter is possessed of potentialities never before 
dreamed of, and also with the all-important truth that two phases 
of the same process may appear, when taken at sufficient distance 
from each other, as independent, and even disparate, facts; but 
that, by gradual, infinitesimal changes of the one fact, we may 
finally arrive at the other as its necessary consequence. A gap in 
nature may, therefore, simply indicate, not that the gap is so in 
reality, but that we are unacquainted with the ‘‘ connecting links.” 
Were we ignorant of the laws of thermotics, we should, no doubt, 
dogmatically affirm, as an axiomatic truth, that so disparate two 
facts as heat and cold could never change into each other, nor one 
originate from the other. The thermometer, however, soon con- 
vinces us of our error ; while, if we stop to reflect on the gradua: 
change of a low into a high temperature, all the apparent contra- 
diction disappears at once. A chasm between any two facts of na- 
ture is a subjective discontinuity, not an objective discontinuity; it 
is a discontinuous perception of a continuous reality. 

Since, according to the theory of evolution, the most complex 
forms of consciousness have evolved from the apparently uncon- 
scious protoplasm, we must believe that the material elements con- 
stituting this protoplasm already contain, in a latent form, all the 
elements of mind ; contain feeling im fotentia, not otherwise than as 
molar motion contains the potentialities of heat ; or, to use a very 
striking illustration, as darkness contains the potentialities of light.! 
in its province, have always worked out and endeavored to verify the principles of monism. 
Every fact which seems to contradict the principle of unity must be, and indeed it is, considered 


as a problem until it conforms to it. As soon as it is found to be in unison with all the other 
facts the problem is solved.'’ (/undamental Problems, p. 22.) 


1 The Monist, 1., 1, pp. 85-86. 
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And it does not require a long stretch of imagination, nor is it 
illogical or unscientific to conclude, that those very potentialities 
exist as constituent elements of the material particles composing 
the protoplasm ; while the transition from unorganised matter to 
protoplasmic matter is no more impossible (although we are as 
yet ignorant of the process) than the transition of mere protoplas- 
mic matter to man. In this hypothesis the vexed question as to the 
origin of life disappears as unmeaning : life, in its rudiments, is a 
property of all matter, and, as matter, is eternal, and calls for no 
explanation. The problem, then, for science to solve, is not, 
‘«What is the origin of life?” but—‘‘ What is the origin of that 
form of matter known as protoplasm?” And the latter problem is 
not only scientifically intelligible, but its solution is readily con- 
ceived as both possible and probable.! 


1 Dr. Carus’s views as to the universality of life may be found in /undamental Problems, pp. 
110-133, 185-187, 300. His views on ‘‘ The Origin of Mind" may be read in 7he Monist, 1., 1, and 
Fundamental Problems, pp. 345-347. The theory of the origin of mind from what Professor Clif- 
ford called “ mind-stuff,”’ or ‘‘elements of feeling,’’ is very clearly and forcibly stated by Dr. 
Carus in the following terms: ‘‘ Subjectivity cannot originate out of nothing; it must be con- 
ceived as the product of a co-operation of certain elements which are present in the objective 
world. In other words, the elements of the subjective world are features that we must suppose 
to be inseparably united with the elements of the objective world which are represented in our 
mind as motions. This leads to the conclusion that feeling has to be considered not as a simple 
but as a complex phenomenon. Feelings originate through a combination of elements of feeling; 
and the presence of elements of feeling must be supposed to be an intrinsic property of the ob- 
jective world.”” (Zhe Monist, 1., 1, p. 72.) light originates out of darkness, being a special 
mode of motion, so feeling originates out of the not-feeling. The not-feeling accordingly contains 
the conditions of feeling in a similar way as potential energy contains the potentiality of kinetic 
energy, or as molar motion contains potentially the molecular motion of heat, light, and electri- 
city.” (/did., pp. 85-86.) I have quoted this theory at some length, for two reasons: in the first 
place, because it exhibits in a very plain light the scientific and naturalistic, and, therefore, de- 
terministic view Dr. Carus takes of man as a natural phenomenon submitted ultimately to the 
laws of chemistry and mechanics (he repudiates this description of his views, but I think its ac- 
curacy can be substantiated, making due allowance for the meaning of words), and this is of 
great importance for my main purpose ; and, in the second place (and although this has no direct 
bearing on my subject, 1 may be allowed to make a short digression), because, although the theory 
is open to serious criticisms (at least as to its form), it is, one of the most striking illustrations of 
the revolution worked in philosophy by the evolutionary doctrines and methods of analysis; for 
we no longer regard natural phenomena as mechanical mixtures, whose properties are identical 
with those of the elements mixed, but as combinations, whose properties, although resultants of 
the properties of the combining elements, are not identical with these.—The theistic argument of 
Locke based on the non-cogitativeness of matter is well known. He argues that, if cogitativeness 
were a property of matter, then, since matter is discontinuous (in the sense that it is not all ‘‘ one 
being ’’), every particle must be cogitative, and every particle being eternal, every particle must 
be eternally cogitative, and, therefore (he thinks to have proved that the eternal being must be 
** all-knowing"), every particle must be a God. (Locke, Of Human Understanding, book IV.’ 
chap. x. Comp. Leibnitz, Nosveaux Essais, liv. 1V., ch. x.) Besides a defective logic, we at once 
discover the error of assuming that mind is a simple, irreducible fact, not derivable from another 
simple and disparate fact—matter ; and that mind, owing to its very simpleness, is not conceiv- 
able except in all its completeness, as we know it in man or imagine it in God. Locke never 
thought there could be such a thing as ‘“‘ elements of feeling,'’ or elements of mind, for he took 
mind to be undecomposable; and it was, therefore, natural for him to suppose that if matter 
were cogitative at all, every particle must have a developed will, a perfect memory, and a clear 
understanding (although this view, when closely examined, does not tally with the theory of the 
acquisition of ideas, which is really a formation of mind). 
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Ill, 


The foregoing doctrines as to the nature of the universe and 
man do away, in the first place, with that anthropomorphic view 
of the world which postulates an independent and arbitrary will 
“directing” all phenomena, either from ‘‘within” (and this is 
called an immanent God), or from ‘‘without,”’ as in all popular 
forms of theism; and, in the second place, with that anthropocen- 
tric view which considers the will and the feelings of man as having 
a legitimate claim on, and absolute authority over, the processes 
going on outside of his conscious being. This radical change of 
view as to ‘‘man’s place in nature” necessarily implies an equally 
radical change of view with regard to man’s conduct—with regard 
to ethics. The test of all truth is no longer subjective, but objec- 
tive,—not introspective, but experimental; and ethics, if it aspires 
to be a science at all, must take its stand on the facts of nature, 
considered as objective realities, and formulated into universal laws 
by the scientific principles and methods of research. Since our 
feelings and our thoughts are not self-existing or independent en- 
tities, but are dependent on, and related to, the whole order of 
nature, it is necessary to know what that order is, what its laws 
are, and how we are connected with them ; and this done, we shall 
be enabled to enunciate in truly scientific formulas the special 
laws of conduct we ordinarily distinguish as ethical rules. 

It may be stated at the outset, that the ‘‘ authority” for ethics, 
the ultimate sanction and standard of conduct, can be no other than- 
the cosmical order itself. Although the cosmos itself is neither 
moral nor immoral, it is the possibility for such a thing as a moral 
life ; a possibility which, by the development of consciousness, has 
become an actuality. When we are convinced that all present ex- 
istence is but a feature of the one eternal reality, that our con- 
sciousness has been formed and moulded by the invariable laws of 
the objective world, and that our actions, being special manifesta- 
tions of those laws through the intermediary of feeling, are really 
continuations of an uninterrupted motion which comes from eter- 
nity and goes to eternity, following one, and only one, direction ; 
then we see how idle it is to speculate on what, according to the 
fancies of our imagination, ought to be, without taking the trouble 
to inquire into the deeper question of what, according to the na- 
ture of things as we know them by experience, mus# be; and how 
liable we are to err when, leaving aside the criterion of objective 
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reality, we erect our feelings into a criterion of morality, by con- 
fusing those things which are logically possible with those that 
alone are actually possible, their possibility being no other than 
their very existence. The can is a prerequisite of the moral ough?; 
but this can, in order to be so actually and objectively, has to be an 
agreement with the universal laws of nature; in which case the can 
is identical with the must. The universal laws of nature, then, being 
the necessary conditions of actual possibility, are the only justifica- 
tion of the moral precepts and the moral ough/; and it is a sufficient 
guarantee of the morality of an action to show that it harmonises 
with those cosmical operations which have been revealed to us by 
scientific research. Nor could it be otherwise ; for only that endures 
which, as a part, can fit the universal whole of phenomena; what 
does not fit must meet with inevitable ruin; and it is needless to 
say that what is doomed to certain failure cannot be a subject of 
approbation. In this sense we may say that morality ‘‘means obe- 
dience to the law,” and that ‘‘human beings can be moral or im- 
moral, according as their conduct agrees with, or does not agree 
with, God” (the universe). Our very existence is involved in our 
obedience or disobedience to the supreme authority of nature; if 
we wish to exist, we must submit to the ‘‘cosmical conditions of 
existence,’’ and such actions as conform to those conditions must 
be considered ‘‘good’’; other actions, ‘‘bad.’’? 

Were we unacquainted with the direction in which the world 
moves, with the line of progress in general, and of human progress 
in particular, ethics would have no meaning: in the ignorance of 
the causal relations between human actions and their consequences, 
one form of conduct could have no more justification than another ; 
at least, no more @ priori justification. But if there is a law of 
progress, a direction in which alone progress can take place, and 
if we know that law, then that law is our only possible norm of 
morality. This norm has been revealed to us by the doctrine 
of evolution, the first of whose teachings is, ‘‘that life as it is now 
can transcend itself; it can transform itself, and mus?, according to 
nature’s laws, transform itself into a higher form of life.”* When 

Fundamental Problems, pp. 315, 321. Dr. Carus constantly reverts to this position—that the 
objective phenomena of nature are the supreme authority and criterion of ethics. (See, e. g., 
Fundamental Problems, pp. 198, 257, 322, 328. 329; Religion of Science, second edition, Chicago, 
1896, pp. 21, 27; Ethical Problem, Chicago, 1890, p. 31; The Monist, 1., 4: ‘‘ The Criterion of Ethics 


an Objective Reality.'’) 
2Ethical Problem, p. 31. 


8Homilies of Science, Chicago, 1892, p. 37. 
4Fundamental Problems, p.316. ‘‘ Morality is that which is in concord with the law of evolu- 
tion.” (Zhe Monist, V1., 4, p. 389.) 
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life is thus considered as a necessary, continuous upward movement, 
and conduct as one of the factors of this movement, the moral 
problem appears no longer as a mere question of ough/, but mainly 
as a question of mus/: its solution consists in rationalising the ough? 
by bringing it within the pale of the must. Shortly stated, the ethics 
of development may be thus formulated: Since the world moves 
in a certain direction, it mus¢ move in that direction ; since it must 
move in that direction, we, who are but elements of the world, mus? 
act so as to further that movement. Hence development is at once 
the cause, the standard, and the authority of ethics. 

Here the very natural question presents itself: What is meant 
by development, by progress? To this Dr. Carus answers that 
‘*the test of progress must be sought in the growth of soul.” By 
soul, of course, he does not mean an independent and “spiritual” 
ego, but simply the mental activity of the nervous structure. For 
us, as conscious beings, the world is a system of interconnected 
phenomena more or less accurately represented, or ‘‘ imaged,” 
in the cerebral substance ; and, in proportion as our experiences 
grow in number and complexity, the representation gains in ac- 
curacy and distinctness ; which means that we interpret our feelings 
in a more faithful manner, or that there is a closer correspondence 
between the subjective states and their objective correlates. Other- 
wise stated, soul-progress consists in a constant approach to truth ; 
for truth is nothing but the correct interpretation of our feelings, 
or a congruity of our mental states with reality.' Considering, then, 
the development of soul as, for us, the most important feature of 
cosmical law, we may accept it as a direct criterion of ethics, a 
standard of right and wrong ; this standard not being different from 
the law of evolution in general, nor from the supreme standard of 
universal law, but simply a special aspect of both, or a special point 
of view from which we may regard them ; there being, strictly speak- 
ing, only one law by which all phenomena are governed, and to 
which all particular laws can and must be referred.’ 


IV. 


Such are, if I have understood them aright, the fundamental 
principles of developmental ethics. I have dispensed with minor 


1 Homilies of Science, pp. 41-42. 

2In this sense, I think, are to be taken Dr. Carus’s numerous references to the development 
of “‘ soul-life’’ as the ethical criterion. It is man’s duty, he says, to do “that which he needs 
must do, according to the laws of nature, to let his soul grow and expand, and to develop to ever 
higher and nobler aims." (7A¢ Monist, I., 4, p. 560.) “‘That which makes our souls grow and 
evolve is moral, that which dwarfs our souls and prevents their evolution is immoral.'’ (Homedlies 
of Science, p. 47.) Compare Athical Problem, p. 42. 
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details, it being my main purpose to discuss the bases of the sys- 
tem ; but to such particulars as are of capital importance I shall 
advert in the course of my discussion. Although I believe that the 
postulates set forth by Dr. Carus as the foundations of his ethical 
theory are substantially correct, being identical with the generally 
accepted scientific doctrines of to-day, it does not appear to me 
that he has made a logical application of them ; that is to say, his 
ethical corollaries do not seem to be consistent with the general 
principles from which he has endeavored to derive them. 

The first objection to the ethics of development is one which, 
demolishing, as I conceive, the very foundations, brings the whole 
structure to the ground ; the objection, namely, that the foregoing 
principles themselves are a protest against, and a nullification of, 
all ethical judgments; and that, therefore, it is an incongruity to 
speak of morality as deriving its authority from those principles. 
If we are nothing but a part of nature ; if our development obeys 
necessary, universal laws ; in short, if we ourselves are natural phe- 
nomena, is it not a contradiction to say that we can oppose the laws 
of nature, and be thereby immoral? All human passions being of 
natural growth, are all alike transformations of the one universal 
energy, as it operates in the various forms of material existence; 
and passions being the springs of our voluntary actions, the action 
of the martyr is as natural as the action of his executioner ; they 
both follow the laws of their natures, that is, the laws of nature ; 
there is nothing in the one that makes his action more ‘‘ agreeable” 
to the cosmical order than the action of the other ; and, judged by 
the supreme standard of universal law, they are equally moral, that 
is to say, they both act in response to the demands of nature, the 
only difference being that nature makes different demands upon dif- 
ferent organisms. If, then, the laws of nature in general are to be 
accepted as the standard, there is really no standard, for the simple 
reason that there is no right or wrong ; and the everlasting objec- 
tion against Spinozism remains unanswered, unless we have the 
courage to abide by the logical consequences of our postulates, and 
declare, with the philosopher, that a scoundrel is no more blamable 
for being a scoundrel than a horse for being a horse.! For Spinoza, 
however, the scoundrel is simply ‘‘ excusable”; but, according to 
that view which identifies morality with naturalness, the scoundrel 
must be declared to be actually moral. In fact, since everything 
happens, and every man acts, in absolute conformity with the laws 
of nature, the criterion of right is nothing but bare reality ; right- 


Lettre de Spinoza H. Oldenberg (uvres, t. pp. 376-377, Saisset's trans., Paris, 1872). 
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ness and existence are ultimately one and the same thing ; and it 
were better to do away with all ethical terminology, for such terms 
as moral and immoral, good and bad, right and wrong lose all their 
significance, when one of the terms of the antithesis has disappeared. 

The objection, however, may be partially met by saying, that 
our standard is not to be found in the laws of nature in general, but 
in the law of evolution in particular; that ethics takes into consid- 
eration the difference between actions which tend to promote, and 
actions which tend to retard, the evolutionary movement ; and that 
the latter, although really as natural as the former, are by us con- 
ceived, at least relatively, as opposed to these, and may, in ordi- 
nary language, be said to be antagonistic to the general movement 
of the race. There seems, then, no contradiction in classifying con- 
duct, as we classify other natural facts, into two different orders: 
good actions, which are conducive to development ; and bad ac- 
tions, which are opposed to development. And it may be added 
that this distinction, when the words are sufficiently understood, 
and the hair-splitting of casuistry is not allowed to confuse what is 
plain, is entirely intelligible, and may be legitimately used as the 
foundation of a science of morality—of an ethics. Furthermore, it 
may be argued that the moral feelings from which ethical judgments 
arise, are simply the emotional concomitants of human progress ; 
that the law of society being a law of evolution, special feelings 
evolve, as is to be expected, in harmony with the same law; and 
that thus both the physiological and the psychological aspects of 
morality are perfectly understandable: the physiological, in the 
sense that a moral person, considered as a social organ, must dis- 
charge his functions in a manner subservient to the health and vi- 
tality of the whole ; the psychological, in the sense that the actions 
and judgments of a moral person are accompanied by those char- 
acteristic feelings we distinguish as moral feelings. 

While the logical cogency of such a reasoning as this will not 
be disputed, the assumptions made are open to the following objec- 
tions. As regards the physiological aspect of the question, it can- 
not be denied that, if by ethics is meant nothing but the science of 
the objective relations and consequences of conduct, viewed from 
a purely descriptive and non-emotional point of view, the ethics of 
development, being a branch of natural science, rests on as solid a 
foundation as human physiology; it may, indeed, be termed social 
physiology. So long as we confine ourselves to tracing the con- 


1“*If by moral science," says Fouillée, ‘we mean the science of the necessary conditions 
of individual and social progress, we can understand how it was possible for Spinoza to write 
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sequences of murder as affecting the stability of the social group 
and the sense of security of its members, its effects upon industry, 
trade, and other pursuits of our activity, we are within the limits 
of descriptive science. But in this there is nothing sufficiently 
characteristic to make a separate science, a science of ethics; for 
in the above facts we have nothing but a combination of sociology, 
psychology, and political economy ; and, if this is a// we have to 


deal with, we are only disguising our surrender of ethics with the 


obstinate preservation of the name. Although I believe that this 
will finally be the only view taken of the matter—that the right- 
and-wrong ethics will finally disappear—I do not believe that we 
have reached that state, or that ethics is understood in this bare 
and indifferent physiological sense. For us ethics implies a special 
kind of feelings—moral feelings—and a special kind of judgments 
—moral judgments. Ethics, in its present form, deals with the 
relations of human conduct considered not only in their external 
reality as mere facts or data to be used and elaborated by reason, 
according to the pure laws of formal thought: it deals with those 
relations in so far as they affect our emotional nature—our concep- 
tions and feelings of right and wrong. The part of science in mod- 
ern ethics is to bring certain forms of conduct within the pale of the 
moral feelings ; to show the connexion between the various forms 
of conduct and a recognised emotional standard. When the sur- 


» geon is asked to justify himself for amputating his patient’s limb, 
_ he explains that the operation is necessary in order to save the pa- 


tient’s life: his science enables him to establish the morality of 
his conduct by showing the agreement of his action with a recog- 
nised moral judgment—that it is right to save a man’s life. 

Ethics, then, must take account of an emotional factor, which, 
being indispensable to all ethical judgments, has to be considered 
as a criterion ; and this criterion, by its very nature, is purely sub- 
jective. To say that the amputation of a gangrened limb will save 
a man’s life is not an ethical proposition ; it is the statement of a 
matter of fact, not of a moral judgment. The moral judgment is 
passed when we say that we ought to save the man’s life, or that 
it is our duty to save the man’s life. Indeed, Dr. Carus himself, by 
his frequent references to the ough?/, the sense of duty, and other 
emotional conditions, as inseparable from morality, has virtually 


a science of morality, an ethics."" (A. Fouillée, Za liberté et le déterminisme, yme. éd., p. §2.) 
Here, however, the subjective element, apparently excluded, is virtually included in the term 
“ progress."’ Unless progress is maintained to be a mora/ end, something that ought to b¢ aimed 
at, the above description may apply to biology and to sociology, not to ethics. 
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surrendered his objective standard.' Although he has written an 
essay intended to prove that ‘‘the criterion of ethics is an object- 
ive reality,”*? yet he speaks of ethics as having for its object to 
teach us our duty ;* and this is to recognise that the objective cri- 
terion, whatever it may be, must be ultimately subordinated to a 
subjective criterion ; for, while the apprehension of a fact and its 
effects as simple relations of reality is a mental process guided by 
entirely objective conditions, the apprehension of the same fact as 
a duty is guided more specially by subjective, emotional conditions, 
which, whatever our theory as to the nature of the moral feelings, 
may be included under the two general terms, ‘‘moral approba- 
tion”’ and ‘‘ moral disapprobation.” 

Dr. Carus may, perhaps, say that this is a misconstruction of 
his views ; that, while he recognises the sense of duty, that sense 
of duty is governed by the actual facts of reality, and that it is to 
these facts that we must ultimately refer as being super-ordinate to 
all subjective states. He may say that once development has been 
ascertained by scientific research to be an unavoidable law, we 
will, as a matter of fact and of necessity, modify our sense of duty 
so as to make it correspond with what we necessarily must do. 
But to this the obvious answer is, that development is sof a law 
of human nature individually considered: that some individuals 
neither wish to, nor do, ‘‘develop,” and that their condition is as 
much a matter of law and of mus# as the condition of those who 
wish to, and do, ‘‘develop.” The developmentalist must show 
why his line of action is ‘‘ better” than theirs ; he must show that 
his line of action is preferable or more desirable ; and, in doing 
this, he cannot help appealing to those subjective states in which 
preference and desire consist. And if, with Dr. Carus, we reject 
the hedonistic theory, in which these states are reducible to pleas- 
ure and pain, we must accept the ought and the ‘‘ moral feelings” 
of the intuitionist, although putting on them a scientific interpreta- 
tion ; accept them, be it understood, as s/andards, guides, or crite- 
ta; for nature presents to us two opposite roads, either of which 
we can, or believe we can, follow; and nothing can determine us 
to follow one or the other except either our desire for happiness or 


1See, ¢. g., Fundamental Problems, pp. 191, 202, where “the ought in our breasts," which is 
identified with Kant's categorical imperative, is declared to be ‘‘an undeniable fact"’ insepara- 
ble from “‘ our moral consciousness"; and where it is affirmed that, without the moral oughé, 
‘* human society could not even exist, nor could it ever have risen into existence."’ 


2 The Monist I, 4, to which I have already referred. 
8 /bid., p. 560. Compare Ethical Problem, p. 7, and Religion of Science, p. 28. 
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our sense of duty (assuming, with Dr. Carus, that the two are dif- 
ferent from each other). 

Furthermore, when we come to examine this psychological 
characteristic of moral judgments, we find it in irreconcilable con- 


- flict with the fundamental principles of monistic philosophy. We 


cannot rest satisfied with the assertion that the moral feelings are 
the concomitant emotional states of our general development, or 
that they are ‘‘social instincts” which have grown together with, 
and as necessary elements of, social progress, being but the con- 
sciousness, on the part of every individual, of his relations to, and 
dependence upon, the other individuals constituting the society of 
which he is but a subordinate part.! It becomes indispensable to 
see if those feelings be of such a nature as will agree with our sci- 
entific doctrines, and whether the sub-criterion of development 
consist with the supreme criterion—the cosmical laws. It must be 
remembered that, according to our view of these laws, a scoundrel 
is as necessarily a scoundrel as a horse is a horse ; and such being 
the case, I may appeal to consciousness, and ask: When we are 
convinced that the scoundrel is as much a necessary outcome of 
cosmical laws as the tiger or the hyena, shall we, or can we, attach 
to our judgment of his conduct any feeling of mora/ disapproba- 
tion? If I may, in this matter, judge of the consciousness of others 
by my own consciousness, I think the general answer to such ques- 
tion is not uncertain. And the reason, in my opinion, is, that the 
moral feelings are not only the psychical correlates of our physical 
and social evolution: they have been derived, among other sources 
and experiences, from the conception of man as a /ree agent, and 
from the exclusion of man from the universal realm of nature ; that 
is, they owe their origin to, and are based on, conceptions entirely 
antagonistic to the conceptions of monism. To say it is a man’s 
duty to do a certain action, or that he ought to do a certain action, 
is to say that we can reasonably expect him to do that action; is 
to suppose that he can, irrespective of his special constitution, 
do the action ; it is, in short, to suppose that it is possible for every 
man to act in a certain manner; and this is obviously a lack of 
recognition of that law of causation that asserts that a given man 
can act in only one way, whatever that way may be; although, in 
our uncertainty as to his real nature, it is not unreasonable to think 
that he may act as desired. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


1 Such is the view taken by Dr. Carus. (See Ethical Problem, pp. 39, 56.) 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


OMPARATIVE RELIGION has made much headway ; but 

while the religions of Asia (Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
. Brahmanism, Confucianism, and Taoism), are very diligently stud- 
ied, the religion of our Saxon forefathers, of the Teutons in Conti- 
nental Europe, of the Norse and of the Icelanders, is much neg- 
lected. And yet it is of great importance—in some respects, perhaps, 
more important than the religions of the East, which at present 
stand in the foreground. For, while the Eastern religions are of 
foreign growth, the mythology of our ancestors has very largely 
entered into the present make-up of owr Christianity. 

It will be astonishing to many people how many ideas, cus- 
toms, and aspirations of the old Northern world-conception have 
been embodied in Christianity and are now commonly regarded as 
peculiarly Christian. 

When the Roman See succeeded in being recognised by the 
new converts of Great Britain, and when the Anglo-Saxon Win- 
frid converted the Germans on the Continent, making them all 
spiritually subject to Rome, when, finally, the Franconians adopted 
the Roman form of Christianity, the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
Rome in Western Europe was firmly established; but the con- 
quest of these large tracts populated by nations of Teutonic blood 
at the same time began gradually to change the Christianity of 
Rome. Innumerable dignitaries of the Roman Church, who came 
from the North, introduced many of their Northern views, festi- 
vals, and ideals, embodying them as much as possible in church 
institutions. The celebration of the birth of Christ at the time of 
the old Yule festival is by no means an isolated nor the most im- 
portant incident of Northern influence. The most momentous in- 
novation, which was due to the influence of the Teutonic races, 
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was the new spirit in which the doctrines of Christianity were re- 
ceived. While the old Christianity absolutely abandoned all worldly 
interests for the sake of salvation to be attained in a future life, the 
Teutons introduced their views of struggle and the ethics of strug- 


‘gle in this world. 


The Jerusalemitic Christianity had communistic tendencies and 
their communism practically constituted the most important feature 
of the new religion, so much so that those who would not submit 
on this point were supposed to be punished immediately by the 
Holy Ghost with death. The Jewish Christianity naturally went out 
of existence, because it attempted to realise an impossible ideal. 
However, before it became extinct in Jerusalem, it was transferred 
to Greece and found two formulations which are represented, the 
one in St. Paul, the other in the Fourth Gospel according to St. 
John. In St. Paul’s Christianity the second advent of Christ still 
constitutes the central doctrine. The apostle expects the return 
of Christ during his lifetime, and admonishes everybody to be pre- 
pared for it. 

From Greece, Christianity spread to Rome, where Christianity 
adopted the Roman forms of worship, continuing at the same time 
the belief in various Italian deities with a new meaning under the 
name of Christian saints. 

In spite of many close similarities, Roman Christianity was so 
different from Greek Christianity that they were never united. 
While the West of Europe fell to Rome, Greek Christianity spread 
all over Russia, where it became the state religion, and the Em- 
peror of Russia has come to be recognised as the official head of 
the entire Greek Church. 

Although Rome incorporated in its own institutions a great 
number of the changes that the conversion of the Teutons wrought, 
the difference between. Roman Christianity and Teuton Christianity 
became so great in the course of time that it led, in the sixteenth 
century, to that great schism which is known as the Reformation. 
The abuses and the misgovernment which prevailed in those days 
in the church were the cause of the Reformation, but they were by 
no means the sole factor that led to the final and complete split 
dividing the old church into two camps, the Teutonic Christianity 
represented by the English, the Germans, the Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Norwegians, and the Icelanders, and the Roman Christianity, 
embodying the Romance nations, and including the Celts of Ireland. 

The difference between these two kinds of Christianity lies 
deeper than is generally supposed. The Roman Church had its 
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counter reformation, and almost all the abuses of which Luther 
complained were abrogated, or at least changed, so as to show no 
longer those features which made them objectionable ; and yet the 
split between the two kinds of Christianity remains and will remain 
so long as the main differences of national character, of habits, and 
of ethics distinguish the adherents of both forms of religion. 

In order to appreciate the difference that obtains between Teu- 
ton and Roman Christianity, we must go back to the world-concep- 
tion of the ancestors of the Teutonic races, as it took shape in 
their religion. There we find the character of the race in simple 
and strong outlines. The religion of our forefathers is illustrated 
in its practical application in Tacitus’s account of the Germans, 
which is the most valuable information we have on the subject.! 
Their mythology is not as artistically finished as the mythology of 
the Greeks, but it is superior to Greek mythology by being philo- 
sophically deeper and practically sounder. 

The significance of Northern mythology consists in the recog- 
nition of the struggle that is going on everywhere in the world. 
Death is inevitable, but death is transfigured when it is the death 
of a hero who fights courageously and, if possible, victoriously. 
Human ideals are represented in the Asas, and the Asas are the 
main gods of the Teutons, but the Asas have originated, they have 
to fight for their lives, and will finally perish again. 

The struggle for existence was perhaps nowhere severer than 
in the climate of Northern Europe, and the ethics of struggle were 
perhaps more important to the races of the cold north than to the 
people of the sunny south, and the Teutons learned the lesson. It 
is remarkable that all the Germanic races do not look upon strug- 
gle as being in itself an evil, nor do they look to victory as the 
main thing to be achieved. Their highest ambition is to fight the 
struggle nobly and squarely, not to.shrink from either wounds or 
death, not to show cowardice of any kind, not to take advantage of 
a weak foeman. The most hated enemy’s life was safe as soon as 
he was in a condition of helplessness, be it that he was without 
arms, that he was wounded or disabled from defending himself for 
some other reason. To be conquered in a duel or to be slain in 
battle was not regarded as a disgrace ; but the use of foul means 
for the sake of gaining a victory was considered a crime which 
brought contempt and shame upon him who dared to do it. 


1Tacitus’s Cérmania is a short treatise, but it is of great historical importance. It should be 
a text-book in our schools, and every one who has a drop of Teutonic blood in his veins, be it 
Saxon, or German, or Norse, ought to have read and reread that ancient account of the habits and 
life of his ancestors. 
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As an instance of this nobility of the Teutonic ethics of strug- 
gle, we refer to an incident which is told in the WVidelungeniied. 
When Hagen, standing at the door of Atli’s hall, overcomes all the 
Huns who try to force an entrance, he is at last met by Ridiger, a 
vassal of Atli and a personal friend of Hagen. Hagen reproaches 
Riidiger, not for coming to fight him, for that was Riidiger’s duty, 
because he had sworn allegiance to Atli, but for combating a man 
whose shield has suffered serious injuries in former combats. 
While Hagen is worn out, Riidiger comes with fresh vigor, and 
since Riidiger would be ashamed of taking advantage of the insuffi- 
cient armor of his foe, he gives him the necessary equipment. Be- 
fore Riidiger proceeds to fight, he hands his own shield to Hagen 
and takes the dilapidated shield of his adversary in order to equal- 
ise the conditions of the fight. 

It is this ethics of struggle which made the Teutonic races so 
strong, and if the Saxon is taking possession of the world it is not 
so much due to a physical superiority of the Teutonic race, but to 
the superior views which they hold dear as to the methods that are 
to be employed in fighting their adversaries. 

Although infinitely superior to common mortals, the Asas, or 
gods, are not above error and sin. Indeed their conduct, although 
upon the whole quite noble and elevating, is not free from re- 
proach. They made mistakes, and having from carelessness got 
into trouble, they committed the worst sin imaginable to a Teu- 
tonic mind,—they broke their faith. This is the reason why the 
present condition of the world is full of evil and the Asas fight 
bravely against the powers of evil until at last, on doomsday, 
which is called Ragnarok, a final battle will take place in which 
the gods as well as their enemies will be slain, and the whole world 
will be destroyed. Yet this is not the end of all, for after the de- 
struction of the world through the fire of Muspil a new world will 
originate and the old gods will reappear with new chances for a 
better and more sinless life. 

The enemies of the Asas are the giants who represent the 
forces of nature. Although morally and intellectually inferior to the 
Asas, the giants are in many respects much more powerful,—which 
finds expression in the tale of Skrymer, where we read how Asa- 
Thor drank from a drinking-horn and could not empty it. He tried 
to raise a cat, and could not lift it from the ground. He wrestled 
with a toothless old woman and could not overcome her. The 
drinking-horn which he could not empty was the ocean (his 
attempts to do so resulted in the phenomenon of the tides); 
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the cat which he could not lift was the Midgard serpent, the evil 
dragon which encompasses in its coils the whole world; and the 
toothless old woman whom the strongest of the gods could not 
throw to the ground was old age. 

The literature on the religion of the Teutonic races has hereto- 
fore been almost exclusively written in German, Danish, Icelandic, 
Swedish, or Norwegian, and the standard works on the subject by 
Grimm, Simrock, Lachmann, Felix Dahn,! and others, are well 
known the world over. A few years ago, however, R. B. Ander- 
son, professor of the Scandinavian languages in the University of 
Wisconsin, published a series of English-written books on Norse 
mythology and Viking sagas, which are a boon to the English- 
speaking world, especially to students of comparative religion and 
mythology, and we recommend them heartily to our readers. As 
Professor Anderson is very well versed in the traditions of his fore- 
fathers, his works are a most reliable source of information, and 
since they are at the same time written in a very popular style, it is 
hoped that they will be read and appreciated by our public and will 
fill a great gap in our libraries. 

Professor Anderson says in his book Norse Mythology :* 

‘«Greek Mythology is frivolous, the Norse is profound. The 
frivolous mind hives but to enjoy the passing moment; the pro- 
found mind reflects, considers the past and the future. The Greek 
abandoned himself wholly to this life. The Norseman accepted 
life as a good gift, but he knew that he was merely its transient 
possessor. Over every moment of life hangs a threatening sword, 
which may in the next moment prove fatal. Life possesses no hour 
of the future. And this is the peculiar characteristic of the heroic 
life in the North, that our ancestors were powerfully impressed 
with the uncertainty of life. They constantly witnessed the inter- 
change of life and death, and this nourished in them the thought 
that life is not worth keeping, for no one knows how soon it may 
end. Life itself has no value, but the object constantly to be held 
in view is to die an honorable death. 

‘‘In comparing the Greek mythology with the Norse, it was 
stated that the Norse has a theoktonic myth, while the Greek lacks 

1Wathall by Felix and Therese Dahn (published by Geibel & Brockhaus, Leipsic) is a very 
attractive work. Not only is Felix Dahn, the famous author of Der Kamff um Rom, the best 
authority on the subject of Teutonic law, customs, and mythology, but he has found in Johannes 
Gehrts an illustrator of great force. We here reproduce with the permission of the publishers 


two pictures by Gehrts, one representing Hel, the goddess of the lower world, and the other Rag. 
narok or Doomsday, the last battle between the gods and the powers of evil. 


2Other works by the same author are 7he Younger Edda and Viking Tales of the North, 
published by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
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the final act of the granddrama. The Greeks knew of no death of 
the gods; their gods were immortal. And yet, what were they but 
an ideal conception of the forms of life? And this life, with all its 
vanity, pomp, and glory, the Greek loved so dearly that he thought 
it must last forever. He imagined an everlasting series of changes. 
But what will then the final result be? Shall the thundering Zeus 
forever continue to thunder? Shall the faithless Aphrodite forever 
be unfaithful? Shall Typhon forever go on with his desolations? 
Shall the sinner continue to sin forever, and shall the world con- 
tinue without end to foster and nourish evil? These are questions 
that find no satisfactory answer in the Greek mythology. 

‘‘Among the Norsemen, on the other hand, we find in their 
most ancient records a clearly expressed faith in the perishableness 
of all things; and we find this faith at every step that the Norse- 
man has taken. The origin of this faith we seek in vain; it con- 
ceals itself beneath the waters of the primeval fountains of their 
thoughts and aspirations. They regarded death as but the middle 
of a long life. They considered it cowardice to spare a life that is 
to return ; they thought it folly to care for a world that must neces- 
sarily perish ; while they knew that their spirits would be clothed 
with increased vigor in the other world. Happy were they who 
lived beneath the polar star, for the greatest fear that man knows, 
the fear of death, disturbed them not. They rushed cheerfully upon 
the sword ; they entered the battle boldly, for, like their gods, who 
every moment looked forward to the inevitable Ragnarok, they 
knew that life could be purchased by a heroic death. 

‘‘ The very fact that the gods in the creation proceeded from 
the giant Ymer foreshadowed their destruction. The germ of death 
was in their nature from the beginning, and this germ would grad- 
ually develop as their strength gradually became wasted and con- 
sumed. That which is born must die, but that which is not born 
cannot grow old. 

‘The gradual growth of this germ of death, and correspond- 
ing waste of the strength of the gods, is profoundly sketched 
throughout the mythology. The gods cannot be conquered unless 
they make themselves weak ; but such is the very nature of things 
that they must do this. To win the charming Gerd, Frey must 
give away his sword, but when the great final conflict comes he 
has no weapon. In order that the Fenris-wolf may be chained, 
Tyr must risk his right hand, and he loses it. How shall he then 
fight in Ragnarok? Balder could not have died had not the gods 
been blind and presumptuous; their thoughtlessness put weapons 
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into the hands of their enemy. -Hoder would never have thrown 
the fatal mistletoe had not their own appointed game been an in- 


~ 


to" 


ducement to him to honor his brother. When Loke became sepa- 
rated from Odin the death of the gods was a foregone conclusion. 

‘«Our old Gothic fathers, in the poetic dawn of our race, in- 
vestigated the origin and beginning of nature and time. The divine 
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poetic and imaginative spark in them lifted them up to the Eter- 
nal, to that wonderful secret fountain which is the source of all 
things. They looked about them in profound meditation to find 
the image and reflection of that glorious harmony which their soul 
in its heavenly flights had found, but in all earthly things they dis- 
covered strife and warfare. When the storms bent the pine trees 
on the mountain tops, and when the foaming waves rolled in 
gigantic fury against the rocky cliffs, the Norseman saw strife. 
When the growl of the bear and the howl of the wolf blended with 
the moaning of the winds and the roaring of the waters, he heard 
strife. In unceasing conflict with the earth, with the beasts, and 
with each other, he saw men stand, conquer, and fall. If he lifted 
his weary eye toward the skies he saw the light struggling with the 
darkness and with itself. When light arose out of darkness, it was 
greeted with enthusiasm ; when it sank again into darkness, its rays 
were broken and it dissolved in glimmering colors ; and if he looked 
down into the heart of man, into his own breast, he found that all 
this conflict of opposing elements in the outward world did but 
faintly symbolise that terrible warfare pervading and shattering his 
whole being. Well might he long for peace, and can we wonder 
that this deep longing for rest and peace, which filled his heart in 
the midst of all his struggles,—can we wonder, we say, that his 
longing for peace found a grand expression in a final conflict 
through which imperishableness and harmony were attained? 

‘‘ This final conflict, this dissolution of nature’s and life’s dis- 
harmony, the Edda presents to us in the death of the gods, called 
Ragnarok.” 


NOTES AND BOOK REVIEWS. 


Mr. Louis Prang’s new Easter cards and booklets are as dainty as ever. They 
offer pictures of flowers such as Easter lilies, irises, morning-glories, violets, daffo- 
dils, wild roses, most of them being accompanied by appropriate verses, some of 
them new and original, others quotations from Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Long- 
fellow, and Bryant. They glorify the beauties of spring flowers and the resur- 
rection of Jesus, the latter being expressed exclusively in traditional forms. The 
immortality idea, which would be acceptable also to those outside the pale of or- 
thodox churches, is not yet represented. The religious sentiment, however, is car- 
ried out into the temple of nature, whose blossoms also are a revelation of God, as 
one of the verses declares : 

** Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines 
My soul would find, in flowers of God's ordaining 
Priests, sermons, shrines." 


Wundt's Outlines of Psychology have been translated into English, and all 
readers may now become acquainted with the leading ideas of one of the most 
prominent of modern psychologists. Wundt is not easy reading for the beginner ; 
but his doctrines are at least presented here in a condensed form and more system- 
atically and less technically than in his large Z/ements of Physiological Prychology. 
(Leipsic: W. Engelmann. New York: G. E. Stechert.) 


The most recent issue of the O/d South Leaflets is ‘‘ William Penn's Plan for 
the Peace of Europe.'’ These leaflets which are published at cost price by the 
‘* Directors of the Old South Work," Boston, are reprints of original documents of 
American history and may be recommended to students and historical clubs. (Cata- 
logue upon application.) 

An autograph portrait of the eminent English mathematician Augustus De 
Morgan will be found in the January number of 7he American Mathematical 
Monthly (Springfield, Mo.), accompanied by a biography by Dr. G. B. Halsted, 
from whose store of mathematical curios the portrait is probably taken. 


M. P. Hoffmann, Professor at the University of Ghent, publishes a pamphlet 
under the title ZL’ Opinion publique en matiére de morale in which he investigates the 
moral force of public opinion, which he identifies with the public conscience. 
Public opinion is an evidence of the force of liberalism, which in spite of its former 
negativism has triumphed over the old régime, and is working out the new ideals of 
mankind. Professor Hoffmann finds that the discrepancies which obtain in public 
opinion, far from being injurious, are rather the main agent of their purification. 


. 
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Few persons are aware that Wagner devoted himself to de//es /etires, but he 
was a voluminous writer all through life, and particularly during his unsuccessful 
sojourn in Paris he was more than once compelled to drop his musician's wand in 
order to resort to the pen for sustenance. From this last period The Open Court 
Publishing Co. have selected as a type of his literary productions a little sketch or 
novelette entitled 4 Pilgrimage to Beethoven, appreciatively translated by Mr. O. 
W. Weyer of Elmira, New York, which is now published in board covers and on 
extra paper, with a handsome photogravure reproduction of a famous copyright 
portrait of Beethoven, which in itself makes the book a valuable possession. The 
sketch itself is a glorification of Beethoven; and we may add that it is obtainable 
in no other separate form either in English or German. It gives under the guise of 
a visit to Beethoven Wagner's views of musical art. (Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


The editors of the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie propose 
a prize of five hundred marks for the best solution of the following problem : 

‘‘Nachweis der metaphysisch tischen Elemente in dem Satz von der 
Erhaltung der Energie und Vorschlag zur Ausschaltung dieser Elemente.” 

The essay must be written in German, but competition is not limited to any 
nationality. Size should not exceed fifty or sixty pages of said magazine. Latest 
term, October 1. Address the editors of the Vierteljahrsschrift, Privatdozent Dr. 
Fr. Carstanjen, Ziirich V Englisch Viertel 49, or Dr. O. Krebs, Ziirich V Minerva- 
strasse 46. 

Instead of the author's name each essay is to be superscribed by a motto. An 
accompanying envelope, also superscribed by the motto, is to contain the author's 
real name and address. The judges will be: Prof. Dr. Ernst Mach, of Vienna 
Prof. Dr. Alois Riehl, of Kiel, and the two editors of the Vierteljahrsschrift. 


The University of Pennsylvania began with January of this year the publica- 
tion of a quarterly magazine entitled Americana Germanica, which is devoted to the 
comparative study of the literary, linguistic, and other cultural relations of Ger- 
many and America. The special subjects with which the quarterly will deal are 
German literature written or reprinted in America; American translations of Ger- 
man literature; influence of American literature in Germany, and German liter- 
ature in America; the linguistic relations of Germany and America, including the 
German dialects spoken in the latter country. All other cultural relations also will 
be treated. The editor is Mr. Marion Dexter Learned of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the contributing editors include the names of many prominent pro- 
fessors at American universities. Most of the contributions to the first number 
will have interest for specialists only. The appearance of the magazine is good 
but the proof-reading both of the German and the English might be improved 
(Yearly, $2.00. Macmillan & Co.) 


A modest little quarterly of twenty four quarto pages, called 7he Journal of 
Communication, and devoted primarily to linguistic, metric, and numeric progress 
has been recently started by Mr. Robert Pirs of New York (320 East 14th Street) 
The journal is quite unique and departs in many respects from conventional typog 
raphy. But it is printed in good form and edited with sense. Mr. Pirs's views of 
spelling-reform are tolerant and enlightened, and his little magazine will no doubt 
do good work in many directions which in English-speaking countries are still in 
need of improvement. (Yearly, $1.00.) 
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Americans will be glad to learn that the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. of New 
York have arranged for the publication of an American edition of 7he Expositor, 
a scholarly English theological magazine edited by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. The 
American editor is to be Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, recently called to the presi- 
dency of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, who will keep the Review 
department up to date. Besides its eminent English contributors, many foremost 
American theologians will write for 7he Expositor. The magazine appears monthly. 
and in outward form is quite tasteful. (Three dollarsa year. Specimen copies on 
application. ) 


Scientific readers who followed a number of years ago the account of the first 
photography of flying bullets by Prof. Ernst Mach, will learn with pleasure of the 
resumption of these investigations by his son Dr. Ludwig Mach who recently has 
published the results of his researches in the Proceedings of the Vienna Academy 
(Sitzung vom 9g. Juli 1896). Dr. Ludwig Mach assisted in the original experiments 
which in his present communication are exploited to the full. It is not known to 
many that a pretty full account of the experiments on the photography of flying 
bullets was published in the Smithsonian Reports some years ago, and may be had 
by applying to the Director of the Smithsonian Institute. This report, or rather 
article, was by Mr. Boys, who had reproduced Professor Mach's experiments in 


England. 


The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature, edited by Dr 

S. D. F. Salmond, published at Edinburgh, and imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, forms in its bound annual form a remarkably complete survey and compend- 
ium of the yearly literature of its subjects. We have before us the volume for 1896. 
It consists entirely of Notices and Reviews, but they are all by prominent theologi- 
ans of Great Britain and compose as instructive and interesting a body of reading 
as the majority of theological magazines that are made up wholly of independent 
articles. (Bound Annual Volume, $2.00.) 


Messrs. Gulab Singh Paras Pershad, bankers of Meerut, N. W. P., India, in- 
form us that they will publish a monthly magazine in English devoted to the cause 
of Jainism, in which they promise to prove that Jainism ‘‘is the true and the first 
religion in the face of the world.” Rate of subscription, with postage, $3.00 or 12 
shillings. 


The story Xarma was translated by Count Tolstoi into Russian and from the 
Russian into French, whence it was again translated into English and published in 
the /nternational Magazine, whose editors did not know that it had first appeared 
in English. Having now seen the original, they comment in their February num- 
ber on the fate of the story as follows: 

‘It is interesting to note the little changes that have slipped in in its journey- 
ings through foreign tongues, principally in the spelling of names. It shows the 
way the translators have had to change the spelling to suit the sounds in their own 
alphabets. For instance, what started out ‘Mahfduta’ has come back to us as 
‘ Madagoute,’ * Mallika’ is changed to ‘Malmek,' and so on; while the Brahman- 
istic terms that Mr. Carus used originally have been dropped entirely and the Eng- 
lish now stands without them, simply giving the equivalents. Samana has disap- 
peared and the word monk, which it means, has been substituted ; convent is used 
instead of vikara, and many other similar changes have been made." 
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One of the most notable ventures of the year in theological literature is the 
publication, by the Chicago University, of 74e American Journal of Theology, a 
quarterly of enormous size and encyclopedic pretensions, embracing not less than 
288 large octavo pages. It will be contributed to by a vast host of theologians from 
all quarters of the world, and will engage itself with the entire field of theological 
study, emphasising no subject unduly but maintaining in each number a balance of 
interest between all. It is commendable that the /ourna/ is limited to no school of 
theological opinion, and not less so that it is bemt upon the application of strictly 
scientific methods to theology. We have in the present initial number articles by 
Dr. Bruce, of Glasgow, Prof. Gregory, of Leipsic, Dr. Briggs, of New York, Dr. 
Menzies, of St. Andrews, Scotland, Dr. Sanday, of Oxford, England, and Dr. Strong, 
of Rochester, N. Y., besides an extremely comprehensive body of book reviews. 
The American Journal of Theology unites American enterprise with German learn- 
ing and thoroughness, —even bids fair to outdo the latter. If matters of mind and 
science continue to progress in America as they have in the last decade and a half, 
the ‘‘modern Greeks" will soon have to look to their laurels. Germany did go to 
Canossa, and her future intellectual emperors may some day stand bowed and bare- 
foot before the glowering chimneys of Chicago. (Three dollars a year ; single num- 
bers, 75 cents. ) 


His Royal Highness Prince Prisdan Choomsai, the brother of His Majesty the 
King of Siam, is apparently a man of a deeply religious cast of mind. Of late, he 
visited Ceylon, the island so sacred to the Buddhists, and there joined the order of 
bhikshus. He is at present in his forty-sixth year, and has distinguished himself 
in his career by a punctilious fulfilment of his duties in the service of his country. 
He has received a good, scientific education in London and is generally spoken of 
as a highly cultured gentleman. As the Prince held high positions, both military 
and civil in the country over which his distinguished brother rules, it is but natural 
that many honors were showered upon him during his career by all the potentates 
of Europe, and he is in possession of the highest orders, Russian, German, and 
English. He has now deposited all the insignia of his worldly honors, and decided 
to devote himself henceforward exclusively to a religious life. When, in token of 
renouncing his former position, he broke the sword which he had carried in the 
service of his country for many years with honor, he addressed the congregation of 
priests that witnessed the ceremony, and spoke in conclusion as follows : 

‘* May you all be guided by the same Dharma! which through my past and 
present Kusala karma*® enables me to take the step I now do in your presence. 

‘* Let us adore and praise the Lord Buddha, his Dharma, and Sangha. 

‘*May this sword now broken in commemoration of my severance from the 
world of turmoil be the emblem of my resolution, and the pledge of my vow hence- 
forward, and if in any future existence I ever were given such a weapon, may the 
same on being drawn against any being be turned into flowers, that I may make an 
offering of them to the triple gem, the true saviour of the world, as I now do with 
this broken sword: so help me the united Kusala karma of my own and of those 
who cry Sahdu® and approve of my action to-day." 


1 Religious truth or law. 

2Kusala means “ good, excellent, meritorious," and Kusala karma is that kind of conduct 
which tends toward enlightenment and salvation. 

8 ‘*Good, excellent."" The word Sadhu is used in the Buddhist ritual in exactly the same 
fashion as is Amen in Jewish and Christian services. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY APPEALS FOR HELP IN THE 
INDIAN FAMINE. 


Harrowing tales of starvation and death are coming from all directions. The 
conditions of the famine-stricken people in the affected provinces are simply awful 
and heart-rending. The miserable wretches are dropping senseless and dead on the 
road side, in the jungles, in their homes, in the poorhouses are dying by thousands. 
Thousands of homes are full of ghastly looking skeletons, barely able to move about, 
famished children, unable to bear any more the pangs of hunger, crying out for a 
morsel of bread. These are the very words of the eye-witnesses. No sadder spec- 
tacle can be conceived. The Government of India is doing all that it can do. But 
the government aid falls far short of the dire necessity of the people. The Hindus, 
Brahmos, and Christians have assisted in giving aid to the people. That help is 
also inadequate in comparison to the gravity of the situation. The famine is most 
widespread. The present crisis is so severe and the prevailing distress is on such 
an extensive scale that gifts in money and grain will have to be exceptionally large. 
The public charity cannot reach the middle class people, who are pining away their 
miserable days without food or raiment, secretly and silently without a murmur, 
trying even in their abject misery, to evade public notice. After mature consulta- 
tion with Babu Narendra Nath Sen, editor /ndian Mirror, the most influential In- 
dian paper, and the Buddhist priest Rev. N. Sadhananda, the Maha-Bodhi Society 
has started an Indian Famine Relief Fund, whose chief object wi// be to help the 
middle class in their distress as much asitcan. ‘To feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked are reckoned as higher virtues by every religion.’ Mr. C. C. Bose, man- 
ager of the Maha-Bédhi Journal sent telegrams to Burma and Ceylon papers and 
appeals also to the American people. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce made a 
similar appeal to America. The charity of India will be fully well organised, the 
donations will be publicly acknowledged, and the accounts published in the papers. 
Babu N. N. Sen has become the treasurer. 

Mr. Bose’s appeal reached the Anagfrika H. Dharmapala, who is constantly 
on the wing, lecturing at Des Moines, Ia., and he made at once an appeal to the 
Governor of the State and to the Legislature. The Rev. Mr. Harvey of the Unitarian 
Church organised a relief committee, and Governor Drake took steps to collect corn 
for transportation to India. After his return to Chicago, Mr. Dharmap4la found 
the city already in a state of agitation. Hon. C. C. Bonney, President of the 
World's Fair Congresses and of the Religious Parliament, Judge Waterman were 
members of the Committee, and Mr. Gandhi, the Jain, was active in stirring the 
sympathy for the starving millions of India. 

Mr. Dharmapala writes from Chicago: 

‘* Daily about four hundred are dying, and deaths will take place till the end 
of May next. If we start without delay to send grain and corn, we may at least 
save about five thousand in the month of April or May. To save one man from 
grim death is something ; and it is a comfort to know that there is a possibility of 
saving at least some of them." 

The American Maha-Bodhi Society, 1350 Monon Building, 324 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, will receive and forward contributions. 


Prof. Luigi Cojazzi has translated Hermann Gruber’s book on Positivism into 
Italian, the third edition of which lies now before us. The original work, which is 
written in German, was reviewed at some length in a back number of 7he Monis?. 
The present Italian translation is revised and much enlarged. It devotes more 
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attention to American Positivism, without, however, bringing out the differences 
that obtain between the French school of Comte and the monism of 7h4e Monis?. 
Gruber has added brief expositions of Ingersoll’s Agnosticism, of the aspirations of 
the societies for ethical culture, and of the Positivism of the Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. Considering the radical difference of view held by the author, who is a 
Jesuit, we must recognise his impartiality and honest endeavor to be fair to views 
that are antagonistic to his own. He sets in this respect a noble example to oth- 
ers. His work certainly belies the common notion of Jesuitic ethics. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS. By Dr. Ernst Mach. 
Translated by C. M. Williams. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
1897. Cuts, 37. Pages, 208. Price, $1.25. 

The translator, Mr. Williams, finely characterises the value of Professor 
Mach's book when he says: ‘‘ The matter contained in a book is by no means pro- 
portioned to its size. If this were so, the following treatise, rich as it is in sugges- 
tions bearing on some of the fundamental problems of scientific and philosophical 
theory must be a bulky one.” And this is a fact. There are few works of the 
same size that can boast of having contributed so much to thought and science as 
Professor Mach's Analysis of the Sensations. Its range is a broad one, covering in- 
deed the whole foundation of science, which it examines mainly from the side of 
biology. The relation between feeling and its physiological counterpart is investi- 
gated in the light of the important principle that as many processes in the nerves 
are to be posited as there are distinguishable qualities of sensation ; and it is a de- 
lightful task to follow the author's fruitful application of this principle to our varied 
sensations of space, time, and sound, all of which he has wonderfully illuminated. 
There are few finer pieces of research to be found than these chapters, which are 
admirably succinct and acute. In this connexion it is to be remarked that we are 
dealing here not with a /ex/-d00k on psychology, but with a work of purely original 
research, which makes considerable demand at places on the attention of unprofes- 
sional readers, but unfailingly compensates such effort by a heightened stimulus. 
The Introduction and concluding chapter are purely philosophical in character, 
and treat of the foundations of knowledge and of the theory of scientific research. 
Much new matter, both in notes and appendices, has been added to the English 
edition, the value of which has also been increased by an analytical index. t. 


While going to press, we received Abbé Victor Charbonnel’s book, Congres 
universel des religions en 1900. Histoire d'ume idée. He explains in 300 pages 
small octavo, the origin of the plan and the difficulties which it had, and still has 
to encounter. In the conclusion he sums up the objections, and insists on the ad 
visability of holding a Congress. (Armand Colin, 5 Rue de Méziéres, Paris.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCIENCE AND UNIVERSALISM. 


To the Editor of the Open Court. 
Sir :—As a minister and missionary of the Universalist denomination, I am 
moved to offer a few words relative to the Salutatory in 7he Open Court for Jauuary. 
I emphatically endorse your view that Agnosticism is the main disease of the 
age. I see its damaging effects every day, and find it most difficult to stay. 
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I also approve of your comments and criticisms upon both Conservatives and 
Liberals. This is the sort of talk the people need, particularly the Liberals. 

It appears to me that the unavoidable inference of your words, whether you 
are aware of it or not, is that the Universalist Church occupies the right and true 
religio-philosophical ground. But let me note some contras. 

You say: ‘‘The sin against the spirit, as expressly stated in the Scriptures, 
cannot be forgiven, and those who persist in it will be blotted from the pages of 
the book of life" (p. 2). 

Our Universalist view is this: 

1. Zhe sin against the Holy Sirit is difficult to determine; has not been satis 
factorily settled by representative churchmen. Your view that it is a sin against 
the intellect would identify the holy sfiri¢ with the inte//ect. But by common and 
Biblical usage there is a difference. However, your view is far more helpful than 
that of the churchmen. 

2. That the ‘‘shall” and ‘‘shall not” of Matt. xii. is a Hebraism indicating, 
not actual negation or impossibility, but exceeding difficulty. That the ‘' never 
forgiveness" of Mark iii. should be ‘‘#ot forgiveness," and that the ‘' eferna/ 
damnation” in the same connexion refers to the well-known ‘‘age-lasting or quality 
(acév) damnation,'’ not to endless (areAebryroc) damnation. 

On page 8, you say: ‘‘ How inconsistent .. . , which accepts the eternal bliss 
of a heaven locality and ceases to retain its correlative symbol. . . . doom of error 
and sin.” 

I suppose by ‘‘doom of error and sin" is meant doom of sinners either by an- 
nihilation or a place of endless woe. (I believe in the destruction of the Devil and 
all his angels.) 

Universalism once tried to teach the doctrine of eternal bliss immediately after 
death in a heavenly place or state, but it caused a schism. We now believe the 
future state to be one of moral and spiritual environment, similar to the present. 
But it is a state of progressive growth, including, when necessary, retributive and 
severe punishment. Each receiving just recompense for the deeds done in the 
flesh, but none, owing to God's nature, can merit annihilation or endless woe. 

I believe that in Biblical usage ‘‘immortality" (a04varoc) is applied on/y to the 
being of God and to glorified dodies of the dead, not to their souls or spirits (see 
Cox, XV). Universalism does not teach a physical resurrection, as we know phys- 
ical bodies. It teaches that the life or body which here clothes our personality is 
changed to a different and a spiritual garment. 

The ‘‘symbolism of hell'’ teaches that punishment is purifying for three rea- 
sons. Universalism worships ‘‘God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," who is 
* way, the truth, the life.” Truly, ‘‘no man cometh to the Father but by 
him.” 

I believe as a Universalist that it is science to say that immortality is a fact, in 
that it is demonstrable in the influences of our lives after we are gone, —in the lives 
of those who come after us. I believe also that there is a higher view which is as 
yet perhaps only indicated by Christian philosophy and shadowed by its science 
viz., that of a self-conscious personal immortality. This latter might be indicated 
certainly not denied, by the former view which sees and proves immortality as in- 
fluential in the lives of posterity.—I have no faith in spiritism. 


Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. F. Gicuispie. 


MANcHEsTER, Iowa, January 30, 1897. 
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